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ANIMAL ETHICS AS DESCRIBED BY HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


LIVING interest attaches to the present attempts to 

complete an evolution theory. Unfinished work is con- 
spicuous in the realm of morals and of spiritual life. One of 
two things must result, —either these two regions must be 
annexed, or the limitation of the theory must be admitted. 

Darwin’s work was successfully done, as far as research can 
be carried in biological science by purely natural history 
methods. He succeeded in developing a working hypothesis, 
manifestly accurate in its main lines, though open to question 
as to the range of interpretation to be assigned to it. There 
is comparative unanimity as to its success in accounting for 
manifold phases of life with which we are familiar. 

To Herbert Spencer has fallen by general consent the task 
of vindicating the hypothesis in higher realms, embracing 
rational life, with all the grander problems connected with 
man’s place in nature. The temper of the age is favorable for 
the thinker on whom these responsibilities rest. There is no 
such avowed antagonism to an evolution theory as once 
appeared, —no such unexpressed apprehension as at one time 
disturbed the minds of many. This is the result of a truer and 
fuller knowledge of fixed laws in nature. Life of all grades is 
tried by environment. This natural testing ad extra leads life 
to adapt itself to circumstances. So much as this belongs to 
the common belief of our age. In the struggle for existence 
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throughout past ages lay the promise now read by its fulfilment 
in the history of species. All this is clearly admitted, and our 
gratitude to Darwin is proportionate. 

Spencer’s task lies in a different field, where a much more 
perplexing work is to be done. Possibly we ought to allow that 
Darwin's task, as the pioneer’s, was much more difficult than 
we now recognize. The honors bestowed upon him, in some 
measure obscure the times of perplexity through which he 
passed. But, admitting this to the utmost, the difficulties to be 
encountered in making out man’s place in nature are much 
greater. Darwin's modes of observation are insufficient here. 
As long as we can see with our eyes the whole facts to 
be explained, definite conclusions are more readily reached. 
When we get beyond this line of evidence, difficulties increase. 
As compensation, it is true on the other hand, that we have 
full opportunities for study of our own nature. Thus far, 
evidence is at command both of investigator and critic, much 
more readily than when observations are concerned with animal 
life. Great as this advantage is, however, it is more than 
counterbalanced by the special difficulties attendant upon 
research into the conditions of moral and spiritual life. Even 
to reach the problems, we pass beyond questions of structure 
and form, and applications of physical law. There are, indeed, 
some who claim that physiology includes this whole inquiry ; 
but theirs is only a fond belief, not a scientific induction. 
Impressions from without do not explain our moral life. The 
most enthusiastic workers in the field of physiological research 
have failed to make good their contention. The testimony of 
Clifford is unexceptionable here. Thinking differs so essen- 
tially from the known functions of organism, that it is impossi- 
ble to indicate its characteristics without showing how far 
apart it is from muscular movement, and from life-results 
which can be secured by supplies of wholesome food, such as 
sustains bodily vigor. Even with the wonderful advances 
of recent years, thought remains a mystery to the physiolo- 
gist. This is the barrier standing in the way of the Evolution 
Theory. 
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In view of this perplexity it is interesting to find Herbert 
Spencer, when publishing an additional part of his £¢hécal 
Philosophy devoted to the exposition of justice, writing a 
chapter on “Animal Ethics.’’ His previous discussions on 
“conduct in general” have been welcomed. It has been 
recognized how reasonable it is for a moralist, who is an 
evolutionist, to include in his observations the entire range 
of animal activity. And there can be no reluctance even on 
the part of the idealist, to honor his declaration that moral 
action is “the highest phase of activity,” however slow the 
idealist may be to aceept Spencer's mode of expressing it, 
when he makes this a phase of “universal conduct,” as if con- 
duct in general were “an organic whole.” 

There is an obvious perplexity in selecting justice as the 
ethical virtue in connection with which an attempt is to be 
made to illustrate traces of moral action in animal life. Among 
animals, a regard to justice is the very last thing we expect to 
find. It would seem that the very success of the Darwinian 
theory depends upon absence of any approach to justice in 
animal life. The masterfulness of force is the thing most 
conspicuous as we mark the conduct of animals. Food is the 
reward of fight; what is to happen to the one who is beaten is 
matter of no concern for the one who has secured a good repast. 
On any definition of justice that can be offered, it would seem 
clear that any regard to it is impossible under the conditions of 
animal life. This is clear under the admirable account given 
by Herbert Spencer of the law of justice. He says, the for- 
mula of justice “must be positive in so far as it asserts for 
each that, since he is to receive and suffer the good and evil 
results of his actions, he must be allowed to act. And it must 
be negative in so far as, by asserting this of every one, it implies 
that each can be allowed to act only under the restraint imposed 
by the presence of others having like claims to act.”! This is 
a satisfactory statement of the ethical law; but the statement 
seems in itself to show how far away animal life is from moral 
life. We must not, however, in summary fashion, at once close 
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up the discussion, as if the whole matter were settled by a 
definition. It is natural and reasonable that we should turn to 
animal life itself, to ascertain whether there are traces of the 
rudiments of ethical distinctions appearing in the conduct of 
animals. However faint, obscure, and rare the traces may be, 
we shall find much to interest in the search for them. After 
the gathering of evidence is fairly complete, we shall be able to 
reach a conclusion on the question of “animal ethics.” In any 
case, we may find here a suitable avenue towards the higher 
problems of a philosophy of rational life. For we need to learn 
more fully the ethics of evolution, and specially to ascertain the 
phases of animal conduct suggesting to the evolutionist traces 
of the beginnings of moral life. Current popular expressions 
go heavily against the supposition that animals are responsible 
for their conduct, as we are; but there should be no obstacle 
in the way of fresh observation, and a revisal of traditional 
conceptions. There are, besides, many things to favor Spencer 
here, for there is an undying interest in questions of animal 
intelligence. The stream of stories is unending, and we never 
seem to weary of hearing how many ingenious things the dumb 
creatures can accomplish. Certainly there has been a large 
reward for those who have consecrated time and patience to 
the study of animal life. It seems as if literature might ere 
long be enriched with the biographies of favorite animals. 
The times are, therefore, favorable to a discussion of “animal 
ethics.” Herbert Spencer is not too early on the field. He has 
also the advantage of having studied the whole problems of 
morality from the lower side, having approached them with the 
belief that all vital movement is an organic whole, advancing 
by fixed destiny towards the elevations of ethical activity. We 
can have no better guide to the discovery of the traces of ethical 
distinctions in animal life, if these are to be found. A brief 
summary of his positions will guide inquiry. 

In the evolution of conduct, “something which may be 
regarded as animal ethics is implied.” Contemplating “conduct 
in general,” that is, the activity of animal life as a whole, “the 
highest conduct is that which conduces to the greatest length, 
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breadth, and completeness of life; and by implication there is 
a conduct proper to each species of animal, which is the rela- 
tively good conduct, a conduct which stands towards that species 
as the conduct we morally approve stands towards the human 
species.” Certain acts of animals excite in us “antipathy or 
sympathy.” This is true even of birds. “A bird which feeds 
its mate while she is sitting is regarded with a sentiment of ap- 
proval.” ‘ Egoistic acts, as well as altruistic acts, in animals are 
classed as good or bad. A squirrel which lays up a store of 
food for the winter is thought of as doing that which a squirrel 
ought to do.” There are “two cardinal and opposed principles 
of animal ethics. During immaturity, benefits received must 
be inversely proportionate to capacities possessed. ... Con- 
trariwise, after maturity is reached, benefit must vary directly 
as worth: worth being measured by fitness to the conditions 
of existence.” ‘These are the two laws which a species must 
conform to, if it is to be preserved.” ‘What is the ethical 
aspect of these principles?” “That without gratis benefits to 
offspring, and earned benefits to adults, life could not have con- 
tinued”; “by virtue of them life has gradually evolved into 
higher forms.” ‘On the other hand, it is true,” that to them 
“has been due the carnage and the death by starvation which 
have characterized the evolution of life from the beginning,” 
and also the appearance of “torturing parasites.” ‘To those 
who take a pessimist view of animal life in general, contempla- 
tion of these principles can, of course, yield only dissatisfaction ; 
but to those who take an optimist view, or even a meliorist 
view, of life in general, and who accept the postulate of hedo- 
nism, contemplation of these principles must yield greater or less 
satisfaction, and fulfilment of them must be ethically approved. 
Otherwise considered, these principles are, according to the 
current belief, expressions of the Divine will, or else, according 
to the agnostic belief, indicate the mode in which works the 
Unknowable Power throughout the universe.” “If the preser- 
vation and prosperity of a species is to be desired,” it follows 
“that, in order of obligation, the preservation of the species 
takes precedence of the preservation of the individual”; that 
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the two cardinal and opposed principles of animal ethics must 
be observed ; and there must be “ sacrifices, partial or complete, 
of some of the individuals” for the good of the species. “Such 
are the laws, by conformity to which a species is maintained ; 
and if we assume that the preservation of a particular species 
is a desideratum, there arises in it an obligation to conform to 


_ these laws, which we may call, according to the case in ques- 


tion, quasi-ethical or ethical.” 

From this summary of the argument, it will appear that many 
ethical questions are raised in the course of it, and these, ques- 
tions of large import ; but it does not seem clear that anything 
which may be regarded as animal ethics is implied. The more 
closely the facts are scrutinized, the more obvious it becomes 
that we have not even the germs of ethical distinctions. 

Three things need to be distinguished — references to animal 
conduct, allusions to human thought and feeling, and the meta- 
physical questions bearing on the government of the world. 
These three stand quite apart. Our main concern is with the 
first of them, animal conduct regarded as a lower stage in the 
line of advance leading forward to familiar aspects of moral life. 
No objection is offered to the relation in which the first part of 
the argument stands to the other parts. The later features 
may be considered before closing, but meanwhile we are mainly 
concerned with conduct natural to animals. 

It will be readily granted that “there is a conduct proper to 
each species of animal,” and also that such conduct is “the 
relatively good conduct.” But any careful statement of what 
is meant will show that there is no ethical element involved. 
Conduct “ proper to a species’’ is only such as the nature of the 
animal fits it for; such as that the sheep should seek grass, eat 
grass, flourish, and grow wool. This is the conduct proper to 
the sheep. So it belongs to the hawk to seek its prey, to dive 
swiftly and with precision, to eat with avidity, to rest on its 
perch ; to the dog to hunt in the forest; to the horse to roam 
over the prairie in search of fodder. These are examples of 
conduct proper to species, that is, conduct for which animals 
are fitted by structure, appetites, and instinct, in fulfilment of 
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which a healthy existence is maintained, and in accordance with 
the law of the pleasurable, — accepting the postulate of hedo- 
nism as applicable in their case, —the end of their life is served. 
These things seem to include the whole circle of conduct so far 
as we can legitimately speak of the action natural to an animal, 
—action which the animal, left to itself, will naturally do. If 
we pass beyond this to consider for what ends animals can be 
used by us, we part from the region of natural history, and from 
the method proper to our inquiry. If we bring new conditions 
into the life of the dog and horse, training them to do what they 
would not do unless trained, we introduce into animal life what 
does not belong to it under natural law. If in this way we 
introduce a kind of rule or order of service for animals; and if, 
in view of this, we begin to speak of “ something which may be 
regarded as animal ethics,” the ethics are of our own introduc- 
tion; they do not appear in actions “ proper to the species,” but 
only in actions possible to them under the regulation of man. 
If it be action “ proper” to a dog to point, or to watch our prop- 
erty ; and to a horse to draw a carriage, this is no more the end 
of action natural to the dog and horse, than it is the end of a 
sheep to produce good mutton. Beyond all question, it is clear 
that natural laws provide for “the preservation and prosperity 
of species’: but nature does not provide us with watch-dogs, 
any more than she provides us with wheel-carriages. If animals 
are to be useful to us in the field of action, we must make them 
so: we must put into them an aptness unattainable without our 
guidance, must put into them certain results of our own thought, 
thus establishing habits which will answer to our call. If, as the 
result, we begin to see a kind of morality in these animals, we 
see only a dim reflection of what is in ourselves, and which we 
have imprinted only for reasons of self-interest. 

Our sole purpose here is to form an estimate of so-called 
“animal ethics”; but we linger for a moment to remark that 
such phenomena as are consequent on human training, are not 
available in the service of a theory of evolution. These phe- 
nomena are superinduced; they presuppose man’s dominion ; 
they belong to a later stage in the history of life —a stage at 
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which a higher life has returned upon the lower, presenting a 
new departure in natural history. 

We have now seen in what sense it can be taken as strictly 
accurate to say with Spencer that there is “a conduct proper to 
each species of animal.” In what sense do we further speak of 
this as “relatively good conduct”? That one animal should 
have insufficient food, and so grow feeble, is not good; that 
another and stronger should find a more liberal allowance is 
good, as strength is better than weakness ; that by these con- 
trasts there should be gain in development of the species, is 
good for the species as a whole. But the weaker animal knows 
only its painful experience ; the stronger knows only its own 
comfort ; neither knows anything as to the general good. That 
animals have always acted as described, we are agreed ; that 
the result has been the advance of the species, is also matter of 
practical agreement among us now. But no one suggests that 
the weaker animals always yield, and the stronger always per- 
sist in the struggle, with a regard to the common good of the 
species. No one supposes that the relation of the struggle for 
existence to survival of the fittest, which has been recognized 
by us only in the present century, has all the while been well 
known to the animals, so that if they had only had the use of 
language for the space of two hours, they could have told us all 
this, and have saved Darwin most of his toils and uncertainties. 
But nothing less than such knowledge would be sufficient, if we 
were to admit that in the natural history of the higher verte- 
brates “‘something which may be regarded as animal ethics is 
implied.” In absence of such knowledge, Herbert Spencer's 
contention fails for lack of evidence. 

Confirmation of this will be found by reference to his defini- 
tion of justice, which is as clearly inapplicable to animals, as it 
is certainly applicable to man. Justice asserts that each must be 
allowed to act; and that each so restrain himself as to allow to 
others equal freedom to act.'. Such a compromise has no place 
in anima! life. “The struggle for existence” implies the re- 
verse. The compromise never had any place in natural history 
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until the appearance of man. In absence of rational intelli- 
gence, it was impossible that such a compromise should be 
contemplated, or even understood. Appetite, passion, force, 
are the commanding features in animal life; the fight for supe- 
riority is incessant because inevitable ; and out of this has come 
everything so clearly recognized under the general law provid- 
ing for survival of the fittest. The consequence for the present 
argument is obvious; of these two hypotheses, evolution of 
species, and “animal ethics,” we must surrender one. Under 
this alternative, “ animal ethics ’’ disappears as a stepping-stone 
towards evolution of man. From whatever source we have 
obtained our conception of justice, it has not come up to us 
from the animals which know nothing of compromise. Ethical 
' conceptions must find their explanation otherwise. 

A large part of Herbert Spencer’s argument passes quite 
beyond this; and some reference to its additional features is 
desirable before closing. We have to consider the “antipathy | 
or sympathy ” awakened when we contemplate the actions of 
animals. This will illustrate how we are affected by benefits 
conferred or injuries inflicted by one animal upon another. 
These sensibilities of ours at least throw some light on our 
own moral nature. Among birds, the feeding of a mate during 
the nesting season; among animals generally, care for their 
young; and in many cases, the storing for winter awaken our 
admiration. And this admiration is not restrained because we 
attribute the actions to instinct, not to intelligent design and 
sense of duty. On the other hand, our antipathy is roused by 
actions quite natural to animals, as in the hawk’s attack on a 
linnet, or in the driving off of a competitor, whether food 
supply is abundant or scanty. Such forms of feeling in us 
disclose a great deal as to our better nature; but they carry no 
testimony in support of animal ethics. They demonstrate that 
the rational nature is the subject of feeling in which animals 
have no share. The feelings of admiration and of antipathy 
are quite natural to us, but we should labor in vain did we 
attempt to awaken in animals the sentiments we so readily 
experience. Our difficulty in determining what “instinct” is, 
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i and how it affects animal life, in no way concerns our argument 

(, here, for instinct is at least in contrast with thought and sense 

ty of duty. It disposes the animal to act, as well as fits it for 

imi doing so; instinct may even be periodic, as in the nesting 

' season, when we have the singing of birds, in contrast with 

| | more advanced summer, when energy goes to something else 


than song. Everything warns us of our error, if we attribute 

~ animal action to moral impulse. 
M Extending observation to the general laws under which all 
| IF}! animal life is placed, we contemplate “ gratis benefits to off- 
spring, and earned benefits to adults.” These represent two 
phases of the dependence of animal life, with the double provi- 
an sion nature has made for supply of want. The dependence is 
T | on parental care first, on environment next; the supply is 
| through maternal instinct first, through individual struggle after- 
Pn wards. The facts are certain, the difficulty is to see “the ethi- 
at cal aspect of the principles.” We readily recognize the laws, 
1 and, with the aid afforded us by Darwin and his followers, we 
can trace on a large scale the effects of their application. But 
i there is not any indication of reference to law, or purpose, or 
1] | Gl obligation, or merit, on the part even of the higher vertebrates ; 
in and in absence of this we can speak only of natural laws, not of 
| {| ethical principles, nor even of “ethical aspects” of these prin- 
1 ciples, unless we rise to deal with the moral government of the 
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world as determined and maintained by the moral governor him- 
i | self. Animal necessities we can see clearly ; animal benefits 
| we can reckon up accurately ; but animal ethics we cannot find 
By ai even in faintest outline. The weakest life dies off ; the com- 
i, | pletest survives, and contributes to the advance of the species ; 
( i but the laws applicable are physical, not ethical. 
| | If we judge of things by reference to our emotions, it will be 
; iin apparent that we do not escape a sense of antipathy, even in 
if | | contemplating the application of physical law. We may hesi- 
tate as to our expression of antipathy, when it concerns what 


we own to be a law of Nature; but our vindication is this, that 
Nature has implanted in us the shrinking we feel, as we con- 
sider animal suffering, and large destruction of animal life. As : 
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the mountain throws its shadow on the plain, covering with its 
cloud homesteads, as well as pastures and their flocks, so the 
antipathy to pain like a dark shadow is seen spreading every- 
where. This antipathy discovers Nature’s deeper law, carrying 
us further into the knowledge of the fixed order of the universe 
than does the bright sunshine itself. 

What in surface form appears as antipathy to Nature’s laws, 
in deeper significance is sympathy with Nature itself. It is 
the witness of recoil, for an advance which is not impossible, 
but is progressing even while we shrink from sight of the pro- 
cedure, — it is coming through all this suffering which we 
deplore. Here, as often, the shadow which crosses our spirits 
helps us to see more readily the brightness still remote. We 
must learn this lesson of Nature’s teaching, — through suffer- 
ing and through death lies the pathway of progress. _ 

Thus, even in physical law, we find some trace of moral law, 
— some adumbration bearing witness for a higher order. All 
this holds good, while we exonerate animals from responsibility 
for the relentless passion which conquers by cruelty, and even 
by destroying life. 

If we cannot carry moral law so low in the scale as Herbert 
Spencer thinks we may, at least we can agree with him that we 
find in Nature the links which connect the physical with the 
ethical. Thereby, we perceive the inner meaning of Nature 
as a whole, recognizing an Immanent Deity, ruling and reigning 
in combinations often bewildering to us,— not unfrequently 
causing us to shrink with sense of pain. We see the unity of 
Nature in structure and in history. With such vision of the 
grand order maintained everywhere, we are warned of the 
incompleteness of that speculation, — creature of despair, — 
which calls itself pessimistic. No less clearly are we warned of 
. the inadequacy and inconsistency of this speculation, which 
adopts the language of optimism, yet cannot proclaim finality. 
But we can speak, as Spencer obviously desires to do, of the 
“meliorist view of life in general,” of the steady advance towards 
better things, and of the large expectation with which a rational 
life may contemplate Nature’s future. And if, while valuing 


. sacrifice even of individual life, —in order that there may be 
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both the gratis benefits and the earned benefits which come to 
every species, we cannot own “two cardinal and opposed prin- 
ciples of animal ethics,’ we admit as applicable everywhere in 
Nature, — even when we include deliberately all that belongs to 
the highest type of life on the earth,—that there must be 
“sacrifices, partial or complete” in individual experience, — 


advance toward those higher results for which Nature is mani- 


festly preparing. 
Henry CALDERWOOD. 
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“ HE bottom’s dun drop out, massa,” said Sambo, apologeti- 

cally, when he broke the teapot. Out of how many less 
earthen vessels in which truth comes to us — laws, codes, ideals, 
institutions, cults, and creeds —does the bottom seem to be 
dropping out to-day. Like Sambo’s case, this is often due to 
our own unskilful handling. But it is also often due to a hasty 
judgment that they even seem to be irremediably shattered. It 
is certainly needless to repeat the commonplace remarks as to 
the present unsettled condition as regards the till recently 
unquestioned authorities in human affairs. Nor is it necessary 
to more than refer to the de profundis clamor in some quarters 
for the “good old ways,” and in others for new ways that shall 
be equally authoritative. Nor is it necessary to analyze fully 
this craving for infallible guidance, showing its weak ethical and 
spiritual character. Neither is it necessary to trace the course 
and results of “the age of criticism,” “a criticism,” as Kant 
said, “to which everything is obliged to submit,” and to which, 
since his day, everything has, xolens volens, submitted. Nor is 
it necessary to trace the deflecting tendencies of a weak roman- 
ticism ready to fall back upon irrational elements of life, or of a 
weaker agnosticism which no longer seeks for a rod or, while 
the main stream is making for reconstruction, rebottoming, — 
for criticised authorities that are still authorities. We believe 
that this is the great healthy moral and intellectual stream of 
tendency to-day, despite the many appearances to the contrary. 
The human spirit has been criticising authorities to find their 
real basis. The work has been the work of an age of faith, — 
of daring, soaring, and profound faith. The scepticism and 
iconoclasm has only been seeming or partial. The work has 
been search after reality, after bottom, after the “ rock all the 
way down,” after the authority of authorities. The real ques- 
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tion has been, what is the concrete universal in which the visi- 
ble particulars throb as members? what is the ultimate ground, 
source, basis, reason which authenticates — gives weight and 
worth to the various forms of authority which have been the 
educators of mankind? On its intellectual side it has been a 
critical regress upon the categories and ideals of reason to what 
they necessarily presuppose. In this method modern science 
and philosophy are one, differing only in the degree and extent 
of their procedure. The ultimate work is being done by philos- 
ophy — the synoptic and synthetic work of spirit, building upon 
and following out the necessary work of science. On its ethical 
side it has been a psychological and historical estimate of past and 
existing cults, codes, and institutions to find their radical source 
and basis. This part of the work is of much wider and nearer 
interest, but as it is never carried through without the aid of 
the philosophical work, we may place the philosophical first. 
That is, the task of finding the right of might, the ethical worth 
of code, creed, cult, and institution can only be performed by 
the aid of philosophy. The function of philosophy is simply 
the comprehending of the old and the new as elements of a 
rational process. It differs zz toto from the not yet obsolete 
rationalism of the eighteenth century, in that it has no a priori 
ideal, no fixed quantity and measure of the rational. To it the 
real is the rational, however much it may contradict the subjec- 
tive reason of the individual. It is a process, a movement of 
real logic through historic process of corporate man. Again it 
seeks the ground, rather than for “ grounds”’ as the old rational- 
ism did. Grounds or reasons are external and artificial, and not 
inherent. But such bolstering up with external props inevitably 
leads to sophistry, or the inventing of reasons that may seem 
to be valid. This is the resort of one who knows that he is 
defeated, that he has no real ground. Again, mere reasons are 
individualistic “ points of view,” and one person’s are as good 
as another’s. Ground, on the contrary, is universal and objec- 
tive, and yet immanent. It is that which is creative of differ- 
ences and constitutive of unity. It is organic, catholic. It is 
the First Principle of all things. It is, in the most concrete 
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word possible, God. But it is God immanent, the living Ground 
of all forms and phases of existence. That which distinguishes 
philosophy from the mere rationalism of both superaturalism 
and naturalism is found in this conception of the immanence of 
the Ground in all phases of particularity. This rationalism 
never gets beyond a Deus ex machina. It bottoms all forms of 
faith and institution on that which is beyond. Its jure divino 
creeds, cults, decalogues, politics, are all based upon a transcen- 
dent mechanical First Principle. It never rises to a res com- 
pleta. It always deals with parts without living organic link. 
With such forms criticism easily plays havoc. But philosophy 
sees these same forms as living parts of one self-evolving, self- 
realizing Idea, of the Absolute Unity which differentiates or 
particularizes itself, and yet is ever in and above all its particu- 
lars. Form and image may change, but the ever-living spirit 
persists through all change—the correlated and conserved 
force of the universe. Philosophy thus gives another jure 
divino basis to all the ever-changing forms of life, creed, code, 
and institution. It sees that the real is the relatively rational, 
not because any status quo is ultimate, but because it is a pro- 
gressive manifestation of the reason that is at the heart of all 
that is. But when we thus dogmatically announce this Ulti- 
mate Ground, we find ourselves asking for reasons for it. To 
attempt to give external reasons would be to fall back into that 
unresolved dualism of rationalism which leads ultimately to 
agnosticism. For such a Ground, no sign or reason can be 
given, except that which is self-contained and self-authenticat- 
ing. How then, let us ask, does God manifest Himself as the 
ground of all authority in the most comprehensive view of 
reality — philosophy ? 

Philosophy is interpretative of phenomenal reality. It is not 
a priori, but strictly inductive. Without the woof of experi- 
ence it is as empty as experience without its warp is blind and 
chaotic. The laws which science discovers are inductive 
hypotheses. So we may say, at the risk of being misunder- 
stood, that the God of philosophy is an inductive and yet nec- 
essary hypothesis. But how does it reach it? A critical esti- 
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mate of the “arguments for the existence of God” would be 
in order here, but out of proportion. Where then shall we 
begin? Rather where shall we not begin? For every bit of 
experience and every act of mind and will implicitly contains this 
First Principle. Let us begin with the simplest form of our 
consciousness and rise into that self-consciousness which is the 
magic and universally elastic and yet adamantine circle which 
embraces all reality. Even Professor Huxley makes the confes- 
sion for science “that all the phenomena of nature are, in their 
ultimate analysis, known to us only as facts of consciousness.” 

(a2) The simplest phase of consciousness is that of indefinite 
otherness which becomes qualified into something distinct and 
separate from the self. Qualified sensations run into masses. 
We have a quantity of existence. Here we are in the realm of 
common sense, which sees definite isolated things. But it sees 
them in infinite time under the forms of quality and quantity. 
If we stop at this stage we only have a chaos of atoms in an 
empty void. But the mind which has already thrown its uni- 
fying power over isolated transient sensations to give us these 
atoms and the void, will not stop here. 

(6) After quantifying sensations in definite aggregates, it goes 
on to distinguish, relate, and correlate them. Here the environing 
relations become the chief object of interest. Nothing in the 
world is single. Endless series of relations embrace and con- 
stitute anew what was at first separate and distinct. Envi- 
ronment is the fate which submerges isolated things. These 
relationing conditions are named ground, force, law, substance 
and properties, cause and effect, and finally reciprocity. These 
are categories or thought-forms through which the mind knows 
things together. They are the categories which science uses 
in its work of correlating endlessly diverse phenomena into 
system. Each thing is, only as it is determined by others as 
its cause. It is the realm of impersonal law, or of pantheistic 
matter, substance or force. 

(c) But this is not ultimate. Thought still demands an Urgrund 
of this realm of relations. It demands a lawgiver for the law. 
It passes from causality to causa sut. That is, relativity demands 
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self-rciation. An effect implies a self-separation in the cause — 
a transference of energy to its own created object. Reciprocity 
is the bridge by which thought makes this transition. The cause 
is seen to be as dependent upon its effect as the reverse. It 
first becomes a cause in its effect. Without this it would be 
causeless. Thus cause and effect have essential kinship, mutu- 
ally begetting each other. They form one total, dividing itself 
off from itself and yet finding itself in both. Each is an a/ter 
ego begotten by the other, forming a totality of infinite connec- 
tion with self, freely positing all differences and yet realizing 
only itself in them. It is always and everywhere the cause only 
of itself; that is, it is free self-activity. Self-separation is the 
essential presupposition or ground of causality. The infinite 
regress of cause and effect is futile. The totality of conditions 
must be self-sufficient, self-moving, self-separating, and self-relat- 
ing, for outside of the totality there can be nothing causal. 
Hence changes in the totality of conditions are spontaneous or 
self-determined. Thus the categories of essence, which modern 
science uses, issue inductively in self-activity, self-relation, free- 
dom, and personality — the ultimate and constitutive presuppo- 
sition underlying all objects of sense and all forces, laws, and 
systems of science. 

But as self-activity is not impersonal activity, neither can it 
be solitary activity. Self-consciousness is never an abstract, 
unitary activity. It is always constituted of trinal relations — 
subject, object, and subject-object. Causa sui begets eternally a 
second free self-activity as its own object. This again is creative 
in its self-recognition. Knowing is one with willing. In know- 
ing himself, he creates a third equal one, in which the first also 
knows himself. The Christian doctrine of the Holy Trinity is 
the ultimate speculative conception of the first principle, know- 
ing, willing, loving. The perfect life of this true totality is a life 
of self-constituted relationships. It is timeless and spaceless. 
Knowing eternally creates its object of knowledge ; willing, its 
product ; and loving, its lover. In this trinity of relationship we 
may see love as the central constitutive ground, the absolute 
form of self-activity. The world and man are its manifestation 
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in time and space. The poet Dante saw how even hell was the 
creation of this “ primal love” (Canto III, 6). 

Common sense inventories things; science inventories rela- 
tions ; and philosophy explains both these inventories by the 
creative energy of the totality, or perfect self-consciousness. 

But this ascensio mentis ad Deum is, 1 have said, an inductive 
process, a critical regress to the logical condition of all exist- 
ence. It is thought’s description of heaven, earth, and hell, so 
far as these have come within the magic realm of self-conscious 
experience. It is the concrete system of the fossilized intelli- 
gence of man in all departments of his experience. It is an 
inductive discovery and unification of the categories through 
which men know sensations, things, force, laws, self-activity. 
These types of thought came through empirical experience. 
Rather they made the experience which reveals them. Each 
type has embalmed the experience of generations. The expe- 
rience of primeval man, of Oriental, Jewish, Greek, Roman, 
and Christian man, is the woof through the struggle to interpret 
which this warp of thought comes into human consciousness. It 
is the universal constitutive of all particulars which thought has 
labored at interpreting. The various names which thought 
has at various epochs given to this universal ground are called 
categories. The ultimate one of God, as concrete or Triune 
Personality, is reached only by thought thinking Christian 
experience. Philosophy without experience is empty, without 
progressive experience it is dead. It progresses with experi- 
ence. Hence it cannot be the same after Christ that it was 
before Christ. To-day it must give a synopsis of the modern 
or Christian consciousness. The lowest category or conception 
of the universal ground was, perhaps, spatially the highest, — 
t.e. the Vedic Sky. This was an induction. So, too, was the 
Oriental conception of blank Being or Brahm, as well as the 
more modern ones of matter, substance, force. Thought tarries 
dogmatically upon one until new experience shows its inade- 
quacy. Advance is made through new, or newly compre- 
hended, revelation of the First Principle in the web of experi- 
ence. This implies that the thinking man has lived through 
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and above all non-theistic, and all abstract theistic theories, the 
unsatisfactoriness of each successive one forcing thought to 
seek the truth just beyond, and yet implied in it, till concrete 
personality is reached and is seen to be the eternal presuppo- 
sition lying back of and giving comparative worth to each 
imperfect one, and in which they are all abrogated and fulfilled. 
We may put the whole of philosophy in one sentence adapted 
from Augustine: Thou hast made our minds for Thee, O God, 
and they are restless till they rest in Thee. This is the goal 
of catholic philosophy, of corporate reason, which vindicates 
all the transcended steps of its progress to this ultimate ground 
of thought. This process of philosophy is just the reverse of 
abstract method. And the God of thought is the most con- 
crete, catholic Real, reached not by a process of abstraction 
from particulars to a blank universal, but by a process of 
interpretation, an inclusion of particulars and their environment, 
—a totality in which all other categories live and move and 
have their being. 

But if this is such a concrete General, it must show itself 
capable of yielding in turn that from which it has been inducted. 
If this is the interpretation of experience, it must also be its in- 
terpreter. If this is the ultimate standpoint of reason, it must 
be evident how it bottoms all that is; it must explain all 
thoughts and things as parts of a great process of creation, or 
of the self-revelation of God. It is not sufficient to say that 
“the real is the rational,” if by the real we mean only a sterile 
universal. This would be of less worth than the deistic Deus 
ex machina. This First Principle must show itself as the meta- 
physics (wera, in the midst of) of nature, man, and his institutions. 

This reverse process of tracing the genesis and relative valid- 
ity of the particulars from this concrete Reality is as difficult as 
it is necessary. Its relation to the current authority of physical 
and ethical law, state, church, Bible, spirit of peoples, prophets 
and lawgivers, is not immediately evident. How does it bottom 
them, render them relatively jure divino? Limits of space pre- 
clude more than a mere indication of the principle and method 
of this work, and of the validity to be expected. 
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The crucial point is the transition from the perfect First 
Principle to an imperfect world, 7.c. to creation. Here the 
creation ex xihilo and the emanation theories are the Scylla 
and Charybdis. From neither of them can thought pass to an 
adequate First Principle ; nor, on the other hand, can they medi- 
ate between it and creation. They are unworthy of the God of 


‘philosophy. To-day there is an attempt to revive a spiritual- 


ized form of the primordial “TAy upon which the Demiurge 
worked. Started anew by Jacob Boehme, this theosophic spec- 
ulation of a @¥ors —an eternal non-material substance in God 
as the source of creation —is forcing itself into the systems of 
Christian theologians. This is a commendable attempt to avoid 
the rocks and the whirlpool. But it is not, and cannot be, ulti- 
mate till the gvevs is wholly resolved and transmuted in the 
Divine Glory. This alone can save it from the maintenance of 
the eternity of the finite, or of matter, and make creation to be 
a form of free self-activity of the Divine. Poetic, religious, and 
symbolic forms cannot pass for the pure, z.e. concrete, thought, 
which philosophy demands. 

Now, the First Principle reached by philosophy and stated in 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity can be seen as self-sufficient, 
and sufficient for creation as a free process of self-activity — the 
creation going forth in imperfect form zz order to return in 
perfect form ; 7.e. a process in time and space with the one sole 
final purpose of the evolution and education of rational im- 
mortal souls, in a perfect kingdom of God. The world as such 
is not divine, but a procession which includes its return to the 
Divine. That is, the First Principle yields a rational and teleo- 
logical basis and view of creation and its history. The final 
cause is the true first cause. 

Creation in all its present forms and in its totality is imperfect. 
Respice finem is philosophy’s antidote to doubt, awakened by 
imperfect and transitory forms of life and creed. Reason is 
immanent in and governs the world, but the world as it is, is 
not equal to, does not exhaust Reason—the Totality. “An- 
thropo-cosmic theism” is the valid interpretation of the crea- 
tion, while creation is not exhaustive of the Divine. It contains 
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all degrees of wvreason as well as of reason. It is not, even as 
a totality, the perfect, but a process towards the perfect. Noth. 
ing ultimate or infallible can be looked for in this temporal pro- 
cess, nor, on the other hand, can it be looked at apart from its 
ultimate and essential destiny. There may be three false 
verdicts as to creation : all things are divine ; nothing is divine ; 
some things are divine. The last has been the contention of 
abstract supernaturalists. They pervert the church doctrine of 
the God-man, into an assertion that the man Jesus, in his state 
of humiliation (/enosis), was only veiled deity and deny that he 
“increased in wisdom and stature” to his full-orbed Divinity at 
the Ascension. Much of the lately prevalent orthodoxy has 
run through the gamut of excluded heresies, especially those 
of Doketism and Monophysitism. Again, it has applied its 
abstract canon to the Bible and the church, seeking to take 
them out of the realm of the historic process, thus going as 
wide of the mark as those who find no visible historical con- 
tinuity in the church, and no record of authoritative revelations 
in the Bible. Such abstract views are accountable for much of 
current scepticism. The state is jure divino. ‘There is no 
power (civil), but of God,” yet Christians have long since ceased 
to stamp any one form as ultimate. The church is jure divino, 
yet with pulse-beat of historical continuity it can claim finality 
in no one partial form. The church is never wholly holy and 
never wholly whole or catholic. It is expanding into catholic- 
ity, growing up into the holiness of its Holy Spirit. So, too, of 
prophets, lawgivers, the moral sentiment of the community, the 
fixed laws of a social state, — none of these are ever ultimate or 
infallible (ecclesiastical anathema, or civil proscription to the 
contrary), because they are only parts of a great process that 
is moving on in and through temporal, transitory forms, re- 
turning them in enriched educated form whence they sprang. 
Nothing finite can be ultimate, nor can it be at all without being 
in some way a member of the larger process towards the ultimate. 

Pantheism, which identifies the immediate actual forms of 
existence with the divine, is even more unphilosophical than 
the supernatural form of rationalism, which says that only some 
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things are divine. This is, at least, semi-critical, while panthe- 
ism is wholly uncritical. Philosophy, however, differs from both 
of these in affirming a progressive realization of rationality in 
the world-process. It claims to see enough of the process to 
have caught its whence and whither, and thus to have an instru- 
ment of criticism and a canon of valuation. Briefly stated it is 


‘this : the First Principle of the Universe is Personality, or think- 


ing, loving will, going forth in a temporal process with the tele- 
ological aim of returning with a whole commonwealth of souls 
educated into his own image. The First Principle is Reason 
and the temporal process is toward Reason, each phase mani- 
festing some phase of rationality. The world of human history 
manifests this rationality no less, nay more, than the world of 
natural history. History is neither an immediate work of God, 
nor is it an apostasy from God. It is a process from and to 
God, a process of the education of man into rationality, or the 
concrete freedom of the Sons of God in his kingdom. On 
God's side it manifests his Providence; on man’s side it is 
humanity making itself, or coming to a practical consciousness 
of its rational freedom. Enough of this has been attained to 
give us an estimate of the past and a forecast of the future. 
Man is what he now is by virtue of those authoritative beliefs 
and institutions, religious and political, which have held society 
together and educated it. Some of them have been very rudi- 
mentary teachings of that essential intelligence that constitutes 
the essence and the destiny of man. God “hath determined the 
times before appointed,” the organic epochs of peoples and 
eras, the ganglionic centres, which sum up and express the 
spirit, the rationality of various times and peoples. 

This of course implies an historical and psychological study 
of the origin and growth of all human institutions. But it also 
implies a philosophical or teleological estimate of all human his- 
tory. Our First Principle interprets it as the reason of human- 
ity organizing and instituting its needs and ideals in its onward 
stumbling to and fro between its cwi true character and its pass- 
ing caricature. History is thus interpreted as a series of intel- 
ligent events, a progressive eduction of the rationality of man 
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in his institutions, in state, art, and religion. Wherever two or 
three are met together to consult about and devise a common 
good, and wherever this common good widens in extent and 
deepens in quality, there is seen the implicit spirit of ration- 
ality, outering itself. As in nature nothing is without interest, 
significance, rationality to the student of science, so in human 
history, no creed, cult, or institution is without interest and 
significance. As the student of nature traces the increase of 
rationality from the lowest form of inorganic matter up to its 
most organic form in man, so does the student of philosophy 
trace the increase of this rationality from the lowest form of 
ethical and religious life, up to its most organic, fulfilled form 
in the Incarnation and its extension in the life of the world. 
Up to the Christ, was the course of the world’s history B.C. Up 
into Christ, has been its course through all the centuries A.D. 
In Christ was the perfect revelation of the character of the 
First Principle, the goal and the starting-point of all true human 
history. Throughout the process this final cause dominates all 
empirical causes, using them only as plastic materials for its 
own self-formation. The merely historical method may easily 
invalidate any dogmatic theory of innate ideas and conscience, 
or any mechanically jure divino origin of rational institutions, 
but the philosophical method easily recovers them for the 
divine world-order. Man may be historically derived from the 
beasts, but he is none the less more than a beast, more than 
the mere sum of antecedent empirical conditions of his genesis 
“out of the dust of the ground.” Even science gives up the 
task of explaining the higher by the lower form, and finds in 
self-consciousness the ultimate explanation of nature. Nor, on 
the other hand, is the real value of the family, the state, and the 
church, to be found in their being traced back to some myste- 
rious aé extra divine origin. Their value at any time consists 
in their adequacy to educate and express the highest current 
and nascent forms of human well-being or concrete freedom. 
This end is their real beginning. ‘H 8 vous réXos ors. Their 
phase of rationality is the measure of their worth, and the meas- 
ure of temporal rationality is the idea of concrete corporate free- 
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dom of spirit in institutions. The very taculty of knowledge 
which accomplishes the results of scientitic history implies, 
further, an eternal self-consciousness, eternally self-realized, and 
yet eternally realizing itself in temporal conditions. Nothing 
exists rationally except for self-consciousness, and all things 
only for an eternal Self-Consciousness. The theory of knowl- 


- edge, then, is ultimate for man in his study and his estimation 


of all that is. The knowledge of all temporal conditions can 
never itself be a part or product of these conditions, as they are 
only objects of this knowledge. It is to this spiritual principle, 
then, to which we must refer for parentage, all the institutions, 
usages, social codes, and aspirations, through which man _ has 
become so far rationalized. The real at any time and place is 
the relatively rational for that time and place, but the end is not 
yet. The Mosaic economy for the Jews was one phase of this 
rationality. That of the Roman law was another phase, even for 
Christians. Even when Nero was its minister, St. Paul could 
tell Christians, “There is no power but of God,” and “he is the 
minister of God to thee for good.” But this is far from identi- 
fying the actual at any time with the rational, the good. The 
concrete principle forbids the glorification of any status guo, and 
compels historical perspective. It sees only a series of increas- 
ingly adequate manifestations and vehicles of the true spirit of 
man. The highest form to-day is given for us in all distinc- 
tively Christian institutions. Other objective forms of ration- 
ality are not now the guvavs of man. Other spirit of rationality 
can never be for man, however much its outward forms may 
change, as man is educated “unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of the Christ’’—the eternal Reason, the goal 
and the starting-point of man’s true history. This is the bed- 
rock, the bottom, the immanent formative and life-sustaining 
power in all the current phases of educative authority. Limits 
of space absolutely preclude any illustrative application of this 
ultimate bottom of all authority to current forms of social, civil, 


and religious authorities. 
J. MacsRipDE STERRETT. 
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WHAT IS REALITY? 


HE critics of Idealism, so numerous at the present time, 

seem to me more ready to uphold against the claims 
of thought the superior dignity of the Real, than to explain 
what they mean by that very ambiguous term. Our “ Realists” 
nowadays are too cautious, or too polite, to speak about “the 
Vulgar” ; I am compelled to think, however, that like their pre- 
decessors of last century, the Scottish Common-Sense School, 
they are playing off the vulgar against the philosophers. Never- 
theless, I believe that the vulgar are being deceived by words, 
and that not “Realism” but “Idealism” corresponds to what 
the plain man really holds, if he can only be induced to go 
behind the deceptive forms of ordinary speech and think the 
matter thoroughly out. This may seem a very rash statement, 
and I must endeavor to prove it. What, then, does “real” 
mean ? 

I. There is, first of all, a sense in which every sensation or 
feeling or idea may be described as “real,” if it actually occurs 
as a psychical event in the experience of any one. In this sense 
—it is a sense rather in favor with some Realist philosophers 
than with the plain man —the real is whatever is truly in any 
one’s experience and is not falsely alleged to be so. If a per- 
son really, z.c. truly, sees “ blue devils,” they are real to him at 
the time he sees them, although they become unreal to him 
when he recovers health, and although throughout they are 
unreal to other persons. So, too, one’s dreams, however absurd 
they may be, are real to one at the time—more or less. But 
how do we distinguish dreams from reality? Is it not by the 
test of coherence or persistence in our experience? // one’s 
dream-experience in any one dream were to be perfectly cohe- 
rent with itself, and 7f the events of one dream were always to 
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dream, undoubtedly our dream-life would be as real as our 
waking life. But these are two pretty big “ifs’’: and, conse- 
quently, all sane and normal persons are able to distinguish 
between the merely temporary and subjective reality of dream- 
Pe) | events and the objective reality of what are commonly called 
| | ; real events. It must be noted that subjective reality is equally 


| - predicable of all feelings and thoughts which we actually have, 
BE whether or not the content or objective reference of these feel- 
mt | ings and thoughts turn out to be valid or not. A distinction, 
| however, must be made: (a) I may form a mental image of a 
d hile full 

ragon, while fully aware that no such creature exists and that 
‘an ia it is a mythical animal; but (4) people who believed in the 
| | ( actual existence of dragons would, in forming the mental picture 


of a dragon, add the idea of its reality. Its essence would for 
Rh | them involve existence: to us it involves fabulous existence. 
{i Now subjective reality would, I fancy, be generally limited to 
4) (4), the actual occurrence of a thought with the added sugges- 
| . tion of its objective reference. When we know that we are 
dreaming, we are near waking. When we know that our hallu- 
| | cinations are hallucinations, we are on the way to get rid of 
He them. It is said, correctly I believe, that if a person sees a 
i= ' ghost sitting in a chair, but can be induced to sit down boldly as 
ie if the ghost were not there, the ghost will take offence and go 
if away. I am not personally acquainted with the habits of 
Fy ghosts: so I speak under correction. With regard to feelings, 
I do not think we can make the same distinctions as with regard 
iui to mental images or general conceptions, which imply some sort 
of image or picture to help them out. I cannot have a feeling 
of pain, unless that feeling is subjectively real to me. I may 
| have a memory or an image of myself as having pain; but that 


cannot be described as a feeling of pain. In ordinary language 
} more is meant by the reality of a pain, than the fact that a per- 
| son has a feeling of pain: it is implied that the feeling has 
_ causes or grounds such as other persons would regard as suffi- 
cient to produce the feeling of painin them. Thus, when any 
one is induced to admit that “imaginary pains are, after all, real 
| pains,” or that “sentimental grievances are, after all, real griev- 
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ances,” the admission is made with the consciousness that the 
phrase is an oxymoron. 

II. Of objective reality we have a further test than cohe- 
rence in our own experience: and that is the experience of 
other persons. If A seems to himself to see a mouse run 
across the floor, but if B, C, D, E, and F, being all present, 
having good eyesight, and looking in the same direction, main- 
tain truly that they saw nothing, A may well doubt the reality 
of that mouse, though no one need doubt, if A be a trustworthy 
person, that he really had the perception of a mouse, #.e. some 
affection of the nerves of sight f/us a judgment. To settle the 
question it might be convenient to obtain the opinion of a sane 
and fairly hungry cat, whose sense of smell would confirm or 
contradict the visual perception of A. Macbeth sees Banquo’s 
ghost; but nobody else does. Banquo’s ghost, therefore, has 
no objective reality. 

The objectively real is not that which stands outside every- 
body’s mind (if that phrase could have any meaning), but that 
which has a validity or possible validity for the minds of sev- 
eral persons who can agree as to the content of their mental 
experience. The agreement between the inferences drawn 
from the experience of our different senses, the agreement 
between the judgments of different persons, and the harmony of 
present experience with the results of our and their previous 
experience, constitute between them the test of reality. In all 
practical affairs of life we consider ourselves justified in regard- 
ing any alleged reality with suspicion, if it cannot be shown to 
harmonize with the experience of sane, healthy, and normal per- 
sons. What does not so harmonize can claim, at the most, only 
subjective reality, z.c. reality for the persons having such abnor- 
mal experiences. 

The opposition between the “real” and the “imaginary”’ is 
very often supposed to correspond to the opposition between 
“sensation”? and “mere thinking.” Mere thinking may of 
course mean imagining, and then the opposition is to some 
extent the same; but only to some extent even then. Because 
there may be sensations (in the psychological sense) or feelings 
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which we may come to discover to be unreal in exactly the 
same sense as thoughts may be unreal ; 7.¢. they may not fit in 
with the rest of our experience and with the experience of sane 
and healthy persons. The antithesis between sensations (in 
the psychological sense) and thoughts cannot be an absolute 
one. If by sensation be meant, not simply the excitation of a 
nerve (which may not be felt and so is not psychologically a 
sensation), but a sensation as felt, and, moreover, felt as this 
or that sensation, z.¢. discriminated, here we already have an 
act of judgment (Aristotle defines aic@nors as Svvayis ; 
and it is this judgment which we pronounce to be true or false 
according as it corresponds or not to reality (Ze. the rest of 
our experience and the experience of other people). A person 
hypnotized may be made to feel a sensation of heat, when there 
is no cause external to his organism to produce the sensation, 
and not to feel the prick of a pin where there is an external 
cause. In such cases the sensation, or absence of sensation, 
not being such as persons in a normal condition would experi- 
ence, is not considered to correspond to reality. 

I fancy that to some persons a sensation might seem to have 
more reality than a thought, because the organism is affected in 
an obvious way in the case of sensation, either by some external 
or internal stimulus, whereas a thought does not so obviously 
depend on any organic process, and was in old-fashioned psycho- 
logical theories supposed to occur independently of anything 
happening in the brain. But all scientific psychologists would, 
I imagine, admit now that thoughts must have their physiologi- 
cal equivalents just as much as sensations, although in the for- 
mer case what happens in the brain is much more complex, 
obscure, and difficult to discover. 

Pleasure and pain seem to have reality in a special degree: 
pain in particular forces itself on our consciousness, in a way 
which may make mere thoughts or ideas seem unreal in com- 
parison. But pleasure and pain are purely subjective feelings. 
As psychical events they have no more reality than thoughts as 
psychical events. When people try to argue one out of a feel- 
ing of pleasure or of pain, they do so by saying that it is not 
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real ; z.¢. it is unimportant, it is not connected with what is per- 

manent and persistent in our experience, it is not such as the { 
sane or healthy man would feel.!. That is to say, so far as the 

meaning of reality is concerned, pleasures and pains are real or | 
unreal just as thoughts are — subjectively real if they are actu- 
ally experienced by any one, objectively real if they fit in with 
the rest of experience, z.c. if they belong to a coherent and j 
intelligible system of thought-relations. Thinking is, therefore, ! 
the test of objective reality. | 

Such a sentence seems far away from the plain man’s mode 

of expression, and I fancy the objection would be made here ) 
that I am ignoring an important distinction: that which is in 
space is real in a sense in which that which does not occupy ) 


space is not. Real things, it will be said, are different from 
ideas. 

First of all, let us observe that this statement about reality is 
quite inconsistent with that just noticed about the superior 
reality of feelings. Feelings are not in space: and yet, as we 
have just seen, feelings are very real. It is true that sensations 
and feelings imply a physiological process that must take place 
in space and a body that must be in space. But in exactly the 
same sense thoughts imply a brain which is extended, and they 
also imply a society of human beings living and moving in 
space. Thus the distinction between sensations and thoughts 
is not parallel to the distinction between what is in space and 
what is not in space. 

Clearly, however, this notion of filling space is a notion very } 
commonly attached to the real. Let us see what it implies. | 
The sensation of resistance to muscular movement gives us 
probably our earliest notion of reality — notion, I mean, as dis- , 
| tinct from mere feeling. Resistance is offered by one part of 
| our body to another, and yet both feel: so our body as both 
resisting and feeling is specially real to us. What does not 
resist, or resists only in a way not easily recognized, is not 
thought to be real. Thus air seems to be emptiness — empty 


1 The fifth meaning of Reality, the ethical meaning, comes in also, however, in 
reference to pleasure and pain, 
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space. “ Airy” is a synonym for “unreal,” “imaginary.” Yet 
to the scientific mind, air is real and space-filling, besides being 
not unimportant to human life. To the scientific mind the 
space between our earth’s atmosphere and the stars 1s not 
empty, but filled by what is called the luminiferous zther. To 
the unscientific mind this does not seem to be real quite in the 


same way as stone or clay is real. The more resisting seems 


the more real. ‘ Solidity “ and “reality " are used as convertible 
terms. 

III. Our attention is thus called conspicuously to the fact 
that the real world of ordinary belief and the real world of 
scientific belief are very different. Colors, sounds, etc., are 
translated into their physiological and then into their physical 
“ causes"; ze. they are represented as movements in space. 
The primary qualities of matter thus seem, from the scientific 
point of view, to have greater reality than the secondary. Not 
that which is felt, but that which can be thought in terms of 
mathematical conceptions, has the greater reality to the scientific 
mind. A thing really is —that way of thinking about it which 
fits it into its place in an intelligible system of the universe. 

This difference between ordinary and scientific reality is not 
the antithesis between the “ phenomenal”’ and the “real.” The 
real with which science has to do is what would be the phenom- 
enal, if we had keener vision, etc. ; ¢.g. what appears at rest to 
the naked eye is seen to be in motion if we look through a 
microscope. If by reality were meant things-in-themselves, and 
not phenomena or possible phenomena, then reality would be 
identical with the unknowable. Ultimate reality may be the 
unknowable to us, as well as the unknown, but it must be that 
which would appear to a being possessing complete knowledge. 
Complete knowledge is to us a mere ideal: but the most real 
world we can know must be what the world means when we 
come to think it out. Thus when science comes to put aside 
any theory, such as, ¢.g. the corpuscular theory of light, this 
means that the light corpuscles are considered unreal, because 
their existence conflicts with the less rapid transmission of light 
in water than in a vacuum, etc. The logical tests of the value 
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of any scientific theory always imply that that alone can be real 
which is coherent, which forms part of an intelligible system. 
To say that thinking is the test of reality may seem to open up 
the way to the most mischievous and unscientific delusions of 
metaphysics : metaphysicians being supposed to be persons who 
evolve the world out of their inner consciousness, instead of 
making their minds the passive mirrors of reality (whatever 
that may mean). But we are familiar with this test of reality in 
its negative form —the inconceivability of the opposite. This 
test has sometimes been discredited for two reasons : — 

(1) Conceiving has been taken to mean representing in a 
mental image or picture, whereas it is only in the sense in 
which conceiving means thinking that inconceivability can be 
the test of truth. (2) Weare very apt to suppose we can or 
cannot think something, simply because we have not taken 
all the conditions into account. Thus, (1) when the infinity 
of time or space is discussed, our incapacity to form a mental 
picture of infinite time or space has been taken as if it werea 
consideration that weighed against our incapacity to think 
a limit in time or in space without contradiction. (2) People 
used to think the Antipodes inconceivable, because they 
thought of gravity as a force acting in the direction of an 
absolute down: that human beings, constituted in any such 
way that we could consider them human beings, should be able 
to walk on the lower side of the world meant, to the disbe- 
lievers in the Antipodes, the same sort of thing as if it were 
said that we here could walk like flies on the inside of the roof 
with our heads down. Change the meaning of gravitation, 
change the meaning of up and down, and it becomes incon- 
ceivable that a man walking in New Zealand should fall off 
into air, because falling off would mean falling up, which is 
a contradiction. The obvious difficulty of applying the test 
safely comes simply from the difficulty of being sure that we 
have exhausted all the relevant conditions. And that is why 
we can only apply the test easily in very abstract matters, 
where we have purposely eliminated all except the very simplest 
conditions, ¢.g. in the mathematical sciences. In the case of 
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more complex subjects the inconceivability of the opposite 
remains rather the ideal to which our knowledge approximates. 
The more thoroughly we understand anything, the more we 
see that it must be so and not otherwise. To the savage or the 
child anything may happen, anything may account for any- 
thing: to the scientific mind the world appears more and 


_more as a necessary system of thought-relations, “a materi- 


alized logical process,” as Professor Huxley has described the 
course of nature. 

But, I may be reminded, “a materialized logical process”’ 
implies a difference between thought and existence. ‘ What 
things are,” it will be said, “is one thing; what we may think 
about them is another, and so is what we may say about them. 
No one, at least no careful person, would confuse what we say 
about things with the real existence of them. Why should you 
confuse what we think about them with their real existence ?” 

Now what we, z.e. any particular “we,” may happen to think 
about them is certainly not their reality. Their reality is what 
we ought to think about them and would think about them if 
we knew them completely. That is a big “7/"; for to know 
any one thing, the “flower in the crannied wall,” or even a 
mere atom completely, would be to know everything. And, 
if we think out the conception of omniscience, we shall find 
that it is identical with omnipotence. The will of God cannot 
be separated from the intellect of God without making God 
cease to be God and become a finite, imperfect being with 
things to be learned and ends to be attained outside his own 
nature. The thoughts of God are the ultimate nature of things, 
as Kepler recognized when he said he was “thinking the 
thoughts of God after him.” The identity of thought and 
being does not imply the ‘identity of any particular thought 
with any particular thing ; ¢.g. that my idea of one hundred dol- 
lars is one hundred dollars, but only that the ultimate reality 
of things is only to be found in thought. Even the reality of 
the one hundred dollars consists not in their merely being space- 
occupying things, but in their meaning, their significance for 
the thought of more than one human being ; z.c. their reality is 
their ideality. 
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I think I hardly need recur to the suggestion that reality 
must be what is in space; for that would make our feclings 
unreal. Nevertheless reality to beings constituted as we are 
must appear spread out in space and in time. Yet the very 
fact that we know space as space and time as time, 2z.e. that we 
recognize the outside-one-another of things and the after-one- 
another of events, proves that in some sense or other (whether 
we can explain it or not) we are not in space and time. Space 
and Time exist for thought as forms in which we must perceive 
things. But if we ascribe to them an absolute existence, inde- 
pendent of any one’s thought, we are speaking about what we 
cannot possibly know. Because if we did know them as abso- 
lutely existing, they would no longer exist absolutely. Thought 
cannot grasp anything outside itself, “ outside thought ” being 
simply a metaphorical way of saying “not thought about at 
all.” My thought is, of course, incomplete; coming to know 
more of reality means that our thought comes to be more 
coherent, that it comes to itself. 

Ordinary language does indeed always suggest a dualism of 
thought and things. Knowing is distinguished from the 
known. And the distinction is necessary for our ordinary 
thinking, which is picture-thinking, and takes different aspects 
as if they were separable in fact. But any philosophical theory 
of dualism raises more difficulties than it solves. If thought 
and reality are ultimately separated, then we have to face the 
question how they can be combined. How can we ever know 
anything, if thought and reality are ultimately distinct from one 
another? Scepticism is the logical outcome of dualism. 

Is it necessary nowadays to discuss the idea of material 
substance as something existing apart from and independently 
of thinking? Matter either means (1) sensations and mental 
images referred in thought to past or future sensations —and 
this is what matter means to the ordinary person —or (2) it 
means the metaphysical hypothesis of an unknown and unknow- 
able matter-in-itself. But if matter means sensations, present, 
past, and future, it can have no real existence except for a think- 
ing being which can relate these sensations and images to one 
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another. As already said, if sensation means anything more 
than a psychical event, it implies judgment; ze. an act of 
thought. On the other hand, to attempt to think an unknown 
and unknowable material substance is to try to get outside 
thought, which is as impossible as to get outside one’s skin and 
yet remain alive. 

It might be said, however, that the element of matter in 
things is the as yet unknown element. This, I suppose, is the 
Aristotelian view. But can we then say that matter is the 
real? If we did, we should be left with this difficulty, that as 
knowledge grows, reality diminishes—a position which the 
plain man would hardly be inclined to take up. If the reality 
of things be not their intelligibility, but just that element in 
them which cannot be known and cannot be expressed, should 
we not go on, in the fashion of Gorgias, to argue that nothing 
exists, that reality is that which is not? 

The sciences ultimately refuse to recognize dualism. The 
world is only intelligible by science on the assumption that it 
forms one coherent system. A philosophy based on the special 
sciences cannot recognize anything outside the material uni- 
verse. But then an examination of the nature of science (a 
criticism of the conditions of knowledge) shows us that the 
material universe can mean nothing except for thought.! Sci- 
ence leads us to Monism; and Monism, to be philosophic, must 
be idealistic. 

When all this is said, the feeling somehow comes up that 
there must be some confusion between things and thoughts, 
between fact and theory. This feeling I believe to be entirely 
due to fallacies of language, to the habits of picture-thinking 
and the influence of old philosophical theories. What are facts 
(to put the question about reality in a different form)? Facts 
are theories. Is sunrise afact? It is a theory, now discarded, 
to explain some of our sensations. The reality, we know, is 
not sunrise but the rotation of the earth: and yet we are in the 


1 The two views are not parallels standing on the same plane; because material- 
ism logically presupposes idealism. ‘The distinction between thought and matter 
falls within thought, as will be pointed out later. 
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habit of speaking as if sunrise were the reality and the rotation 
of the earth the theory. But if we think the matter out, we 
see that the reality, by which we explain, to which we refer, our 
sensations, is an object of thought and not of sensation at all. 
And I have already shown that objectivity means coherence 
of my thinking with that of others. 

IV. One sense of the term real need not detain us long — the 
sense in which we speak of “a real circle,” meaning a perfect 
circle. In this sense “the real” is confessedly “the ideal.” 
We call a figure of wood or stone or iron a circle only in so 
far as we can think it under the form of a perfect circle: we 
admit that the material figure existing in actual space is not the 
real circle. 

V. Connected with this use of reality, is that in which real is 
used in a moral sense, the sense in which it is held that “The 
Real is the Rational.” People have scoffed at this utterance of 
Hegel’s; but it expresses a truth constantly recognized in prac- 
tical life —a truth which people ignore at their hazard. The 
real is distinguished from the sham. We go behind the phe- 
nomenal existence of institutions to examine their ethical con- 
tent, and we pronounce them real or unreal. Now this sense 
fits in with the main sense of reality, as the coherent and intel- 
ligible, except that we bring a moral standard of value, so that 
what is real in the sense of not being imaginary, may yet be 
unreal in the sense of being absurd or mischievous. The pre- 
cise relationship between reality in this sense of rationality, and 
reality in the general sense of intelligibility, is the initial ques- 
tion of the science of ethics: What is the relation between being 
and well-being? Does well-being differ from being except in 
having respect to more permanence and to a more complex 
system of relations? These are questions I need not discuss at 
length now. Enough, if it is clear that the real in the sense in 
which it is said to be the rational, is at least a further carrying 
out the principle that the real is the intelligible. 

The real as the rational differs from the merely existent (the 
objectively real —the second sense noted) just as definite species 
in plants or animals differ from “ sports” and from “ survivals.” 
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If a variation proves advantageous it gives rise toa new species: 
when a survival comes to be distinctly disadvantageous the 
individuals in which it exists tend to disappear. The distinc- 
tion between simple objective reality and reality as rationality 
thus corresponds to the distinction between simple causality and 
teleology. In the purely physical sense the real is what can be 


- thought of and must be thought of in the causally connected 


system which we call the nature of things. In the moral sense 
the real is what can be and must be thought of as serving an 
end, as having a value. 

This moral sense of reality is extremely common in ordinary 
language. “Real jam” (to quote a vulgar expression) is the 
genuine article with no humbug about it. Now when the Realist 
Philosopher insists that an atom is more real than a thought, the 
vulgar are deceived ; for they fancy that this means that an atom 
is more important than a thought, whereas all that it means is 
that an atom occupies space, while a thought does not. A 
thought, even a foolish thought, belongs to a higher type of 
existence than an atom. 

Yes, it will be said, but does not such a phrase admit that 
existence is wider than thought, if thought is only some particu- 
lar kind of existence? This merely quantitative way of stating 
the problem might well be objected to. But passing that over, 
let us admit that, from the point of view of the physicist, if the 
ultimate physical reality of material things were to be found in 
atoms, then it would be true that there could be no thought 
without atoms ; so that thought would be resolved into atoms as 
the ultimate reality. That would be true, from the point of 
view of the physicist; but philosophy is the endeavor not 
merely to speak the truth, but the whole truth. And so we 
have to go further and ask what an atom would be except for 
thought? Will any Realist undertake to tell us what an atom 
is, unless it is either a way of thinking which we find convenient 
in trying to think out the nature of things, ov an unknown and 
unknowable which he can neither think nor express ? 

That within reality we can make a distinction between greater 
and less reality may be used as an argument to prove that the 
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universe contains an element which cannot be rational: in other 
words that Thought finds itself confronted by an irrational 
“Other” (@drepov). Sothat we seem thrown back on the Pla- 
tonic dualism. And, if this argument be combined with the 
feeling which lurks even in the mind of the convinced idealist 
—that thought and things are not ultimately identical — does 
not this dualism seem to have good grounds ? 

It must be admitted that, unless thought had an other over 
against it, we never could call anything in our experience imper- 
fect or evil—nay more, we could have no knowledge of the 
kind we now have. The problem of knowledge seems to leave 
us with this dilemma:—If thought has ultimately an alien 
something to confront it, there can be knowledge; but if 
thought merely thinks itself, there can be no knowledge. Of 
this dilemma I can see only one solution — and it is one which 
I know many persons will consider nonsensical—the meta- 
physical hypothesis that thought makes its own other, ze. that 
the distinction falls within the identity. I have called this a 
metaphysical hypothesis, but I believe it to be much more, and 
to be the ultimate fact to which every avenue in philosophy 
leads. In Logic, abstract identity brings us to a deadlock: so 
would abstract difference. Identity cannot exclude difference, 
nor difference identity. In the evolution of the physical uni- 
verse, the rationality of the process can only be manifested in 
the chaotic multiplicity and variability of nature. We cannot 
know anything except by thought getting its material from sen- 
sation and feeling. Good has no meaning to us save in refer- 
ence to imperfection and evil. But all these distinctions fall 
within thought — in its widest sense. In theological language, 
God is both transcendent and immanent: nothing in the world 
is outside God and yet God is not simply the sum of particular 
existences. This idea of Thought realizing itself in nature, its 
own “other,” in order to return into itself seems the only way 
out of the difficulties of these philosophical problems. If it is 
asked “ Why should the Absolute be this self-differentiating 
unity ?”! TI cannot answer that question, because to explain 


1 I do not say “ Why should the absolute differentiate itself?” because that might 
imply that the Absolute could be a unity without difference. 
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the whole universe would mean that one could get outside 
the whole universe, which is impossible and absurd. 

I come now to what may be thought the most formidable 
objection of all, though an answer to it seems to me to be con- 
tained in what has just been said. As all thought has to work 
with universals, thought, it is urged, never can be adequate to 


_ the fulness of Reality. “ The individual alone is the real.” } 


Very good; but what is the individual? In what sense are 
we to take this old Nominalist objection ? 

(1) Is everything to be called an individual that can be 
thought of or spoken of as “one”? I have heard of a preacher 
who wished to prove that all nature testified to Unity —a very 
good thesis — but he tried to get at his conclusion by a short 
cut. ‘There is one sun, there is one moon, there is one great 
multitude of stars.” The one great multitude of stars, nay, 
even our one solar system, is only one in the same sense that 
humanity is one, or a nation is one (though a nation or a solar 
system is one in a much fuller sense than a mere multitude is). 
If the individual is identical with the real, it must follow either 
that the great multitude of stars is an individual or that it is not 
real. I suppose it would be answered the individual star is real ; 
the collective unity is merely a creation of our thought. 

(2) Well, then, is the individual whatever can be expressed 
by a single term? Popular belief would, I fancy, consider a 
noun substantive to have more reality about it than an adjec- 
tive, because the real is thought of as substance rather than as 
attribute. But if the real is the individual we are limited to 
singular terms—not /¢he horse, but ¢hzs horse. But if this 
horse be allowed to be an individual, what is to be said of this 
lump of clay? Is that more an individual than this great multi- 
tude of stars? Are we not falling a prey to the popular habit 
of speaking of every thing as if it were an ultimate reality 
incapable of analysis? What is any individual thing except a 
meeting point of universal attributes? Qualities are all uni- 
versals: are we then to say that they are not real? This 
would be in strange conflict with what the plain man believes. 


1 Cp. Prof. Seth, Hegelianism and Personality, p. 128. 
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If the redness and the heaviness and the stickiness of the lump 
of clay are put aside as being only universals, what remains 
except that metaphysical phantom of the thing-in-itself? Even 
if we deal with the organic, the individual organism for science 
and for ordinary belief is only an individual from some points 
of view ; it is a collection of units from other points of view. 
This horse is an individual ; but so is this hair out of this horse’s 
tail. So is every cell of which its body is composed. If we 
take “individual” strictly we must get back to atoms. But the 
qualities of the atoms, if they have any, must be universals. 
If they have no qualities, not even impenetrability nor indivisi- 
bility, are they even atoms? Are they not fictions of our 
minds — convenient or otherwise ? 

(3) It might be answered that qualities are real, but only as 
individual sensations. I have already shown that the individual 
sensation is not at all what the plain man understands by reality. 
The individual sensation is an abstraction, a metaphysical phan- 
tom, except as my sensation or your sensation and except as 
discriminated from other sensations; z.e. except as interpreted 
by thought. The feeling of the moment is real only in that 
sense of the term which is least familiar to the unsophisticated 
mind. 

(4) Well, then, is the individual the conscious self which has 
sensations? Are the ultimate reals monads or spiritual atoms ? 
This is a possible metaphysical speculation, and by the help of 
it a very pretty picture of the universe may be made, a sort of 
glorified or “animated” atomism. But is it not a speculation 
which results simply from taking literally the popular Vorstel- 
lung of independent individual persons, while discarding the 
popular Vorstel/ung of independent individual things. Berkeley 
applied analysis to material substances and resolved them into 
“ideas” (¢.e. sensations ~/us images of sensations) ; and yet he 
left a world of individual spiritual substances existing alongside 
of one another. Hume applied to mind the same analysis which 
Berkeley had applied to matter, and resolved mind into its com- 
ponent parts also. If by the “self” we mean the person who 
is born, grows up, dies —the concrete phenomenal ego — what 
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the ordinary man would call the “real person ’’ — is this strictly 
individual? In the waste and restoration of the bodily tissues 
there is a constant transition between the organism and the 
environment : and the same holds with respect to the mind or 
spirit. So much is inherited; ze. represents a mere part of a 
continuous stream; so much is constantly being acquired from 


. the physical and social environment. Self-identity is not an 


immediate datum of consciousness: it is a matter of inference. 
I think of myself as the permanent substance of which particu- 
lar actions, feelings, etc., are predicable. But the real self is 
not a bare unity: the real human individual zs his ancestry and 
his age epitomized. What we call “originality” is a new com- 
bination of elements already there. If there is any difference 
between a person and a thing in respect of zxdividuality, it is 
a difference in degree only and not in kind. Spiritual sub- 
stance, like material substance, is ez¢der simply a meeting point 
of universal qualities oy a metaphysical phantom —like the 
geometrical abstraction of a point treated as if it were a real 
thing. But it will be said “there is the difference of con- 
sciousness.” Well, if by reality he meant consciousness, an 
idealist is not likely to quarrel with the statement. But then, 
I suspect, the realist means by consciousness simply an attri- 
bute of a substance: he has got his Vorstel/ung of spiritual sub- 
stance in the background. 

(5) If, however, the self be taken to mean, not an object 
existing among other objects, but the subject logically implied 
in all knowledge, the “ Transcendental Zgo’’ which we never 
can know as an object, and which therefore we never can “ get 
behind,” that may be allowed to be the ultimate reality. But 
that is individual only in the sense in which the unity of the 
cosmos is individual: and that, I fancy, is hardly what the 
realist means to mean. “Nothing in the world is single’ — 
except the whole world itself: and that is not “in” the 
world. 

We often hear it argued “thought implies a_ thinker.” 
True, but a thinker is not necessarily a thinking substance : 
a thinker is a thinking subject. All that is immediately given 
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in consciousness is the mere £gv, the mere selfness, a unique 
and individual experience in the moment of feeling or thinking 
or willing! As already said, a feeling is only real, in the 
lowest sense of reality, as my feeling, a thought as my thought. 
This absolute subjectivity is the ultimate reality: we never can 
get behind it. That other persons are, each of them, subjects 
in the same way we know only by inference. That the “I” is 
the same in different moments of our own experience we know 
only by inference. That the transcendental go is identical 
in any way with the phenomenal £go (what we call our “ real 
self”) is an inference. The mode of that identity is a matter 
of speculative hypothesis, as is also the question whether or in 
what way it is the same or different to different persons. “I” 
is experienced directly ; or rather it is “I” alone that experi- 
ences. “You” is a matter of inference. The relation of “I” 
to “you,” “they,” etc., is a matter of hypothesis. 

An analysis of the nature of the logical judgment gives the 
same result. The subject of every logical judgment is ulti- 
mately “I.” “I am such that A is B,” “I experience (I feel 
or I think) A B.” Recent writers on logic generally lay down 
that “Reality” is the ultimate subject. “Reality is that 
which ...,” or “Reality is such that...” This comes 
to the same thing. The only fault I can find with the latter 
formula for the «/timate logical judgment, is that reality is a 
notion capable of farther analysis, whereas the mere “I” is 
not. Whether we say that judgment always contains a refer- 
ence to and implies “Reality” or “the unity of the cosmos” 
or “I” is a matter of indifference in the science of logic. The 
last term seems to me preferable philosophically, simply 
because then the judgment is expressed in a way that corre- 
sponds most exactly to our actual experience. Thus, if we 
examine judgment in its simplest form, where it is just becom- 
ing differentiated from mere inarticulate cries, we find a 
predicate such as “hot,” “hungry,” “happy,” “sore,” “ [it] 
hurts.” Now the subject of these predicates, the + which may 


1 In the act of judgment, involved in all perception, I compare and put together 
the experiences of different times, but only as present mow to my consciousness. 
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be expressed in our language by the impersonal pronoun, but 
which in many languages is not expressed at all, may be 
described as being either “the nature of things” or “I,” but 
“IT” seems to me nearer the exact truth of feeling. 

We may picture the universe as a multitude of centres of 
circles, recognizing that every one is the centre of his own 
universe — just as each of us sees a different rainbow; but 
such a picture is the result of inference and hypothesis. In 
strict truth (and that is what Philosophy is concerned with) 
we never get outside one circle, nor away from one centre. I 
may admit the truth of judgments about other persons and 
other things, when stated without any reference to my con- 
sciousness ; but strictly speaking they are only true to me 
(and that is what I mean by truth) when this reference is 
introduced. 

The distinction, noticed at the beginning of this article, 
between subjective and objective reality is a distinction which 
falls within what one may call the absolute subjectivity (or the 
essential relativity —they mean the same thing) of all reality. 
When we distinguish the particular self, the self with a history 
in time, from the not-self generally and from other selves, then 
we distinguish between the subjective and the objective. But 
this particular self is, as I have shown, not an individual 
incapable of further analysis, but like other things it is a unity 
of the manifold, an identity with differences in it. The ultimate 
subject of knowing, the ultimate reality, is incapable of further 
analysis, in the sense that we cannot get behind or round it: 
we cannot know it as an object like other objects. But on the 
other hand it only becomes properly “real,” knowledge only 
passes from mere possibility into actuality, by the recognition 
of differences, of a manifold, within consciousness. 

When the “I” is treated psychologically, it is made into an 
object. We are not any longer dealing with the strict truth or 
genuine reality of it; we are dealing with an abstracted mate- 
rial as in all the other special sciences. Philosophy must take 
account of the fact that everything we can know is within the 
“I.” The knowledge of reality is thus the “I” coming to 
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know itself, ze. its content. “God” must be thought of as the 
“I” completely actualized, the absolute “subject-object.” We 
are aware that we never can know anything fully. The “I” is 
always striving for a more complete realization, seeking to be- 
come “real,” in the moral sense, z.e. to be more adequate to 
what it professes to be. 

Except as to this ultimate question we need have no quarrel 
with the realist, and are quite as ready to talk of “thought con- 
forming to reality’ as we are to talk of sunrise and sunset, 
although in both cases we have accepted the ‘ Copernican” 
theory. We might even get at the same ultimate result, 
although we accepted provisionally the point of view of ordi- 
nary language and of the special sciences. If we abstract from 
the mode in which alone we can know the world, we may talk 
of phenomena as having behind them a thing-in-itself, and we 
may call that the ultimate reality. The tendency of modern 
science is to regard all the various phenomena of nature as dif- 
ferent manifestations of one “Energy.” Consciousness or 
thought is then simply the highest form of energy which we 
know. (Will itself is not the highest form : for rational volition 
implies thought.) If we call energy (or material substance or 
anything else) the potentiality of which thought is the realiza- 
tion, and if we take this notion of potentiality and realization 
quite seriously, we are arriving from a starting point of “dog- 
matic materialism” at the same result as if we started with a 
philosophical theory of knowledge: the ultimate reality zs 
thought. But unfortunately the uncritical metaphysics of the 
ordinary and of the scientific understanding do not generally 
take the notion of potentiality quite seriously. Hence it is 
necessary to take the longer route of philosophical criticism. 


Davip G. RITCHIE. 
Jesus CoLLecr, OxForD. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
NATURE. 


HERE is a very important philosophical distinction, the 
neglect of which has, we think, been at the root of much 
of the discussion in recent years on vital topics such as e.g. that 
of the “conflict between science and religion”; the distinction, 
namely, between natural science and the philosdphy, of nature. 
It is frequently assumed that natural science comprises in 
itself all knowledge of natyre, and even all real knowledge 
whatever ; that natural science is a perfectly independent, an 
absolute, domain of knowledge. This assumption is not philo- 
sophically justifiable ; nor, indeed, has it been made universally 
by physicists of name and real standing. 

An idea of the meaning and importance of the distinction 
between natural science and the philosophy of nature, may be 
gained — by way of introduction — by a glance at the history of 
modern thought, as regards the distinction. English philoso- 
phers have, it is scarcely necessary to say, pretty generally 
followed the example of Bacon, and adoptel the advice of 
Newton, who warned physicists to “beware of metaphysics,” 
in identifying the philosophy of nature with natural science, as, 
indeed, is obvious from the universal use by Englishmen of the 
term “natural philosophy ” to designate physical investigation 
generally. The continental philosophers, who, instead of es- 
chewing metaphysics have cultivated it, have (with the excep- 
tion of the French as a rule) pretty generally distinguished 
between natural science as empirico-mathematical investigation 
of the physical universe, and the philosophy of nature as the 
speculative discussion of the foundation-principles of all thought 
about physical existence. They have assumed that, underlying 
and conditioning empirico-mathematical natural science, are 
certain speculative notions concerning space, time, motion, 
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matter and its constitution, which have to be discussed by a 
science different from natural science as such; they have 
treated natural science as a thing of relative, not of self-depend- 
ent and absolute significance. Descartes, Leibnitz, Wolff, Kant, 
Schelling, Hegel, Lotze, have accounts to give of nature, which 
no mere empiricist, no mere mathematician, would as such think 
to give. Kant, in the celebrated preface to his Metaphysical 
Principles of Natural Science, though treating natural science 
proper as something far above what, perhaps, is commonly 
dignified by the name of natural science, vz. empirical descrip- 
tion and characterization of natural objects and processes, and 
affirming that a science is a natural science proper, only so far 
as it is ruled by mathematical principles, declares that natural 
science proper presupposes a metaphysics of nature (this pre- 
supposing in turn a higher metaphysics). Schelling, building 
upon a Kantian basis, distinguishes from empirical natural sci- 
ence speculative physics founded upon the a priori notion of 
nature as pure productivity. Hegel put forth a “philosophy of 
nature” which conceived nature, not from the point of view of 
sense or even of the mathematical understanding merely, but 
from that of the pure idea or self-determining notion or thought. 
Lotze separates sharply cosmology, or the speculative account 
of the foundation of physical existence, and natural history, or 
the mere description of physical phenomena. Even certain 
English positivists (?) as Mill, Lewes, Huxley, assert that natu- 
ral science ultimately lands us in metaphysics. The history 
of modern thought indicates (in fact, demonstrates) the existence 
of areal distinction to be made between natural science and 
what must be called the philosophy of nature. 

What is the distinction in question? It may be said, in the 
first place, that the body of natural sciences requires to be 
co-ordinated — not of course in the sense of being reduced to a 
common level, but of being brought together in their natural 
relations of interdependence — and that this “co-ordination ” is 
the work of, or is itself, the philosophy of nature. The philosophy 
of nature, if this be its sole province, is but generalized natural 
science, as Spencer, for example, maintains; it is the broadest, 
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most encyclopedic knowledge of externally presented objects, 
considered as such. But, vast as a philosophy of nature in this 
sense would be, it does not completely exhaust the possible con- 
ception of a philosophy of nature. For, even supposing nature 
as object, or as opposed to mind, were accurately summed up 
in a most “general” science, it would still have to be known as 
related to mind or thought ; would have to be characterized in 
terms of pure thought, the sciences having described it only in 
terms of sense, either immediate or abstract. And the charac- 
terization of nature in terms of thought is just the work of the 
pure philosophy of nature. Such a characterization presupposes 
for its realization an accurate and most “general” knowledge 
of nature, in and by itself considered, or as object. It likewise 
presupposes the knowledge of the forms or functions of thought. 
Its office will be, or is, the synthesis of these sorts of knowledge, 
the reading into the highest truths of the sciences, those of pure 
mind, the transformation of the formule of natural science into 
those of thought. (We may equally well say that it is virtually 
the transformation of the formula of thought into those of 
nature : it is, as it were, the equating of the two.) This expres- 
sion of the results of the natural sciences in terms of thought 
is a natural, necessary proceeding for thought, if it is to be a 
whole, to be without any internal lacuna destructive of its ideal 
integrity: it is but the completed realization of the meaning 
(not fully comprehended by Bacon) of the (Baconian) phrase, 
“the interpretation of nature.” In accordance with the fore- 
going, the philosophy of nature may, in view of the fact that 
for common consciousness, and for natural science, even, nature 
and mind are opposed, be described as the reconciliation of 
nature with mind, or vice versa; a form of description, we may 
remark in passing, which suggests its vital relation to all inter- 
ests involved in the real discussion of such a topic as the above- 
mentioned one, of the relation between science and religion. 
From the foregoing it seems clear that for ‘hough? there is a 
philosophy of nature distinct from mere natural science, for- 
merly dignified, especially in England and America, by the 
name “ Natural Philosophy ”’ ; that natural science does not ex- 
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haust the knowledge of nature, is not exclusive and absolute as 
regards its object, nature. We say for thought, for unless it be 
seen that, as we have stated, the philosophy of nature presup- 
poses the science of pure thought which is, of course, known 
only in thought, its existence is not to be comprehended. Of 
course the natural scientist who is unaware of the existence of 
a science of thought, cannot be expected to understand how 
there can be a philosophy of nature which is not identical with 
his own province of knowledge. 

A fuller, more con¢rete notion of the distinction between the 
philosophy of nature and natyral science may be gained from a 
comparison of the methods of the two. Natural science is a 
bringing together into (formal) unity of “ given,” or passively 
apprehended, “ facts’ under, or by means of, certain notions (as 
those of space, time, motion, number, matter, etc.), which also, 
as far as it is concerned, are “ given.” As “given,” facts and 
notions have, of course, in themselves no meaning and have no 
conceived inner relation to one another as classes, but are 
brought together only in consequence of a certain instinct, 
which is not an object of natural science as such, towards unity 
of apprehension. Consequently the relations apprehended by 
natural science are relations detween rather than zz things, ex- 
ternal rather than internal, formal rather than constitutive rela- 
tions ; they are subjective, abstract, merely provisional, inexact, 
instead of objective, concrete, final, exact. The natural sciences 
— even those mathematically grounded — are (admittedly) full of 
mere “symbols,” “ postulates,” “ working hypotheses,” “ analo- 
gies,” “tentative results,’ “ probabilities,” “approximations,” 
etc., etc. For the philosophy of nature nothing is purely, or 
absolutely, “ given,” “mere fact” ; everything is a product and 
an expression of (self-determining) thought ; those notions of 
space, time, motion, number, matter, ef., which are mere 
postulates for natural science, are forms of thought (self-exter- 
nalized), and the laws of external existence are but higher powers 
of these. The relations apprehended and determined by the 
philosophy of nature are internal and constitutive, relations of 
or in the real de7zg, and not merely in the phenomenal existence 
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of things; they are objective, concrete, final, exact: they are 
so because they are thought-determined (not mere sense-con- 
ditioned) relations. The distinction between the philosophy of 
nature and natural science is one not merely of quantity (“ gen- 
eralty”’’), but of quality. In nature as object of science exter- 
nality of parts rules: each thing is outside all others, is an 
individual by itself, its relation to others being mechanical : 
even as “cause’’ of some other thing, a thing is wholly out- 
side of that other. For philosophy, nature is everywhere 
fraught with the tendency towards inward identity, the unity of 
thought ; cause and effect are two organically related forms of 
the same self-distinguishing reality ; a genus is not merely a col- 
lective unity, either of attributes or of individual things, but an 
underlying combining activity, a living, synthetic energy. 

To exhibit the difference of method and spirit between the 
philosophy of nature and natural science by means of examples, 
let us consider the doctrines, say, of the conservation of energy, 
of physical evolution, and the “constitution of matter,’ For the 
philosophy of nature the “law” of the “ conservation of energy ” 
instead of being merely “given” as a general “fact” or, rather, 
perhaps, as a postulate, is a self-evident, identical proposition, 
since energy, and energy alone; zs being in activity, energy. 
For natural science it is “ given,” is not really demonstrable 
by any means within its cognizance which does not presuppose 
the truth of the “law,” all so-called demonstrations of it being 
mere tautologies or restatements of the fact itself as presupposed 
in every individual experiment and observation used to “ prove ” 
the law. Strictly speaking, indeed, natural science as based on 
(limited) observation and experiment, does not of itself prove 
any (universal) law or truth; hence, of course, not that of the 
conservation of energy. Still more “given” (undemonstrable), 
if that were possible, for natural science is the distinction of 
energy as kinetic (real) and potential (ideal): and indeed the 
tendency is manifested among physical speculatists to regard 
all energy as kinetic, which, however, cannot really be done with- 
out doing violence to (observed) “ fact,” to consistency in phys- 
ical theory as such, and to philosophical principles of nature. 
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The oscillation of the pendulum (including the rest at the 
close of each swing) is an example of the sort of fact requiring 
the distinction in question. If all energy is purely kinetic, then 
the constitution of matter is atomic in the merely mechanical 
sense, a notion now rejected by advanced physical speculation. 
Philosophically viewed, potential energy and kinetic energy are 
merely the necessary corresponding thetic and antithetic forms 
of the one concrete eternal energy constituting the substance 
of all real things; their notions flow from that: of nature as 
eternal definite productivity. 

As regards ‘‘evolution,”’ natural science —z.e. the most highly 
generalized natural science—arranges phenomenal existences 
in ascending series consisting of groups differing by gradual 
variations, and affirms that the more indefinite, incoherent, and 
homogeneoys forms are earlier than, and the parents of, the more 
definite, coherent, and heterogeneous, succeeding them. But 
natural science, since it knows only the given phenomena, does 
not, when it understands itself, pretend to have any conception 
of cause in any other sense than that of regular antecedent ; all 
that it can mean by the assertion that the more definite, coherent, 
and heterogeneous forms are evolved from the more indefinite, 
incoherent, and homogeneous forms, is that they regularly follow 
them in the order of time. The philosophy of nature sees in 
an ascending series of gradually differing forms not merely a 
temporal succession, but the operation of a single energy in and 
for which the forms, though temporarily successive, are logically 
coexistent, the “later”’ being quite as much presupposed dy the 
“earlier” as they presuppose the earlier, the two being “parts” 
of a whole, logically prior to either or both. The philosophical 
law of “evolution” in nature is that of an ascent in forms from 
indifferent or neutral indetermination through mere determina- 
tion by others to self-determination, from mere abstract individ- 
uality to concrete individuality of being, in which latter the 
notion of the genus is all but realized in every individual, the 
whole is in every part. The terms of the scientific law of evo- 
lution are expressive of categories quite abstract, and of a com- 
paratively low order even when taken in other than a purely 
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mechanical significance. ‘ Definite,” “coherent,” “ heterogene- 
ous,” when applied merely to modes of the “redistribution of 
matter and motion,” of which alone science is cognizant, can 
denote only the most external relations, and have no reference 
to the inner essence of nature. The term “concrete individ- 
ual,” expressing that at which evolution in the philosophical 
sense arrives in the highest forms of nature, represents a whole 
which is not a mere mechanical aggregate, however “ definite,” 
“coherent,” and “heterogeneous,” but is organic and embodies 
in a manner a self-determining, or self-realizing notion, an inner 
spiritual force, manifesting itself in material form. 

The “scientific” view of the constitution of matter is charac- 
terized by the same abstract mechanicalness as are the “ scien- 
tific’ doctrines of the conservation of energy and of the evolu- 
tion of natural phenomena or orders of being. The doctrine of 
mere science regarding the constitution of matter is, briefly, 
that ultimately it is composed of and owes its properties to 
infinitesimal, indivisible, eternal, dead particles, called atoms, 
vibrating in infinitesimal spaces, movement being imparted to 
the atoms by impact from without. For philosophy, eternity 
and absoluteness in the atom are inadmissible because utterly 
irreconcilable with the dependence of all things upon the syn- 
thetic activity of thought : the atom can be at most only an ideal 
centre of force in an otherwise perfect continuum of being ; in- 
stead of being merely inert and individual, it is essentially active 
and in organic relation with all other atoms. In short, the consti- 
tution of matter is a concrete, dynamical, not an abstract, mechan- 
ical constitution ; it is not something, as it were, foreign to and 
impervious to thought, but thought-determined, thought-governed. 

In the examples just now considered —and in general — phi- 
losophy seeks a closer unity than science (instinctively) aims at, 
since it refers all objects to the highest principle of being and 
knowledge, vs. the ultimate unity of self-consciousness, whereas 
science seeks only the unity of the “ given” as given, or as pas- 
sively apprehended. But philosophy also regards all unity or 
identity as a unity or identity of things opposed or different, 
Zé. asaconcrete unity. Science—and in this partly lies its 
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abstract character—seeks a unity which is realized only by 
neglecting differences. Science, for example, so interprets the 
law of the conservation of energy as to represent that all “forces” 
are merely co-ordinate forms of a single ultimate force. For 
philosophy there is an order among forces, a perfect distin- 
guishedness as well as unity, a regulated difference of relation 
to pure self-consciousness depending upon the ratio of ideality 
to reality in forces. And as regards the law of evolution, phi- 
losophy again insists upon a difference neglected by science, 
namely, a difference in that the successive forms in the evolu- 
tional series are, as it were, separate manifestations of one and 
the same concrete,energy, instead of being merely altered repro- 
ductions, one of arpther. And, again, as regards the constitution 
of matter, philosophy, in so far as it allows the existence of atoms, 
affirms qualitative differences instead of maintaining merely a 
mechanical similarity among them as does abstract science. 

We have spoken of natural science chiefly in the empirico- 
mathematical, the merely mechanical, sense, natural science as 
a would-be absolute domain of knowledge. Happily there are 
indications that such science will not always be regarded by men 
of science as true science, or as adequate to the notion of real 
and final truth concerning nature. The example of Professor 
Huxley,' who thinks that there is more truth in the Cartesian 
non-atomic conception of matter than in the modern atomic 
conception, and more truth in the Aristotelian than in either 
(or both together?) points to an epoch not far distant when 
mechanical science will have given place, as a final arbiter in 
truths natural, to a real philosophy of nature, somewhat in 
the too much neglected ancient Platonico-Aristotelian sense. 
Doubtless as philosophy acquires its rightful influence as a 
study and a branch of real knowledge in our institutions of 
learning, and the philosophy of nature receives its proper place 
among philosophical branches, mechanical science will cease to 
tyrannize over men’s thought of nature. Such a result the 
earnest student of true philosophy would fain see. 


B. C. Burt. 


ANN ARBor, MICH. 


1 See his Advance of Science in the Last Half Century, 
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A MATHEMATICAL VIEW OF THE FREE WILL 
QUESTION. 


EFORE discussing objections to the doctrine of Freedom, 
let me try to state what, in my own thought, that doctrine 
really is. My notion of the matter is more or less analogous 
to the ordinary theory of Attention. As the current of sugges- 
tions, whether determined mechanically or. otherwise, passes 
before the ego, the ego puts forth a free selective power whose 
result is physically directive. Here Stewart’s account of atten-— 
tion may or may not come in: either the ego may merely arrest 
the current long enough for the mechanism to do the rest, like 
the “type-wheel” in the telegraph, which prints whenever it 
stops, or else, possibly, the ego may deflect the current without 
arresting it. Does the ego here act apart from motives, feeling 
no pressure from them, or as ove among motives, and often 
against some of the others? ic. if by “Volition” we under- 
stand, not the observable resultant of the ego’s free and original 
act as combined with other causes, but only that act, pure and 
simple, then are all volitions alike as to strength, intensity, 
degree of effort,—or do they differ in this respect according 
to the strength of the opposing motives? Either alternative 
appears to be tenable; but, in so far as they really differ, I 
incline to the second one. This raises the question of relative 
strength of will-power and determined motives, and I incline to 
believe that the will-power, in its possibilities, and perhaps even 
as commonly exerted,—is by no means infinitesimal in com- 
parison. 

Thus motives and volitions would belong to a system of what 
we may call “spiritual forces,” because like physical forces they 
may oppose one another, conspire and perhaps combine into 
intermediately directed resultants; but these spiritual forces 
cannot so conspire with or oppose the actual physical changes 
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or motions of the moment as to “do work,” but can only pro- 
duce deflection or transference of an energy to whose potential 
they do not contribute. I regard them as guasi-perpendicular to 
all physical forces: z.¢. their action upon any physical atom is, 
in the above sense, always as if at right angles to its path, so 
that of course they cannot increase or diminish its kinetic or 
potential energy, except indirectly by deflecting it into new 
positions and conditions, where, however, all transfers of energy 
will still be made under purely physical laws. [Here, and in 
what follows, we use the term “physical force” only in the 
sense of a push or pull exerted at a material point by attraction, 
repulsion, or vis inertie; and analogously, the term “ spiritual 
force”: so that a group of agencies and phenomena, like elec- 
tricity or intelligence, would not be called “a force.”} 

Even if the concept of quasi-perpendicularity, which perhaps 
has been already suggested by Maxwell and others, should rest 
upon nothing deeper than a metaphor or convention, yet it is 
the more presumably natural and helpful here because of its 
known value in Pure Algebra. Thus, the perfect symmetry 
between the relations of 7(=1—1) to +1 and to —1; or of 1 
to +z and —7; —dze. that mutual independence of the two 
abstract units 1 and ¢ which would seem so analogous to the 
independence of physical and 
spiritual forces, — has led to the 
use of the “complex plane,” 
with resulting methods of great 
power and beauty. On this plane 
every value of A+ 7 is located 
at a point having longitude A and latitude AZ, as in the annexed 
scheme ; so that 7 is treated as quasi-perpendicular to 1. 

In mathematics, this notion of quasi-perpendicularity, though 
as I think often implied, goes unnamed. It is very flexible: a 
translation and a rotation would be quasi-perpendicular, however 
their respective directions were related, and so would be the 
several parameters of a curve when they were regarded as a new 
system of variables. Let us hold the concept in a correspond- 
ingly free way. Let it simply accentuate for us the fact that 
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the ego does no physical work, but can only by hypothesis decree 
something as to the direction of work, while it may or may not 
connote for us anything that is geometrically more definite. 

This quasi-perpendicularity appears to me the natural, and 
perhaps almost necessary, solution of other difficulties that have 
nothing to do with freedom, but only with the apparent dualism 
_ of mind and matter, and with their apparent interaction; while 

it may also sufficiently suggest the deeper unity in which that 
dualism doubtless rests. We do somehow receive impressions 
from the outer material world, and do, whether freely or as mere 
automata or channels of influence, produce impressions upon it ; 
while, on the other hand, we are aware of phenomena in our- 
selves, like intelligence, joy, gratitude, obligation, remorse, which 
seem to us essentially independent of space and matter, though 
they often have reference to the external world. Now I know of 
no other figure by which, so well as by that of quasi-perpendicu- 
larity, we can represent to ourselves this apparent independence 
and this apparent interdependence of the physical and the psy- 
chical. Our hypothesis may be held as hardly more than such a 
figure, and it still suffices for the present purpose: though I 
incline to think it is not merely a figure of speech. 

Admitting in a general way such a solution, many curious 
questions of detail would remain which we cannot as yet ade- 
quately discuss ; nor need we, for the purpose of the present 
argument. For instance, shall we think of the quasi-perpendic- 
ularity as mutual ; the physical forces exerting a merely directive 
effect upon the spiritual phenomena, as well as the spiritual 
forces upon the physical phenomena, and the law of conserva- 
tion presumably holding in the spiritual as well as in the mate- 
rial system? Is there any spiritual force that involves the 
element of Time, or Inertia, and in virtue ef which every system 
of spiritual forces must be 7” egutlibrio just as a falling stone 
hangs balanced between the pull of gravity and its own resist- 
ance to further acceleration? Again, must this quasi-perpen- 
dicularity be regarded as a mere convenient metaphor, or may 
it be an actual perpendicularity, the spiritual forces pulling in a 
space of their own, more or less like our known space? In the 
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latter case, are the two spaces coincident '; or does the spiritual 
include the other as that includes a given plane or line; or is 
every line and every plane of one space perpendicular to every 
line and plane of the other? The third alternative seems unten- 
able ; for, admitting it, how could a spiritual force produce even 
a deflective effect in physical space? But the other two remain, 
and the second may fall in with such purely physical specula- 
tions as W. W. Rouse Ball’s, who seeks to obtain both New- 
ton’s law and certain results of spectrum analysis from the 
virtual hypothesis that our known space, lying like a plane in a 
larger space, can vibrate in the fourth direction. [Messenger of 
Mathematics, June, 1891.] 

It remains now to notice briefly, from the standpoint of math- 
ematics, certain supposed difficulties of the Free Will hypothesis. 
We are told that the Determinist theory is forced upon us :— 

(1) By the principle of conservation of energy ; 

(2) By the law of causation ; 

(3) By statistics and the known effect of environment upon 
conduct and character; and even 

(4) By consciousness. 

(1) The first difficulty disappears with the admission of quasi- 
perpendicularity ; and, as I have tried to show, some such admis- 
sion is almost necessary in order to explain other phenomena 
than those of our supposed freedom. 

(2) If this means that all causation is physical, in the sense 
that excludes independent contributions to the stream, then it 
simply begs the question. If it means that an infinite mind, 
knowing perfectly well the present, could with certainty trace 
thence the stream of events both upwards and downwards, this 
again is an assumption, made plausible by hereditary ideas as to 
Fate, and the Divine Decrees and Foreknowledge, and perhaps 
also by two fallacies as to the fixity of the Past. Doubtless the 
Past zs fixed, if only decause it is past; but since the same 
fixity would result if the Past were wholly inferrible from the 

1 Yet not necessarily coextensive. Our familiar space, if “ positively curved,” may 
be said to coincide absolutely with another having just half or double its extent, and 


yet each space to be complete and perfectly symmetric, two points of one space being 
at every one point of the other. The like is true if the second alternative be chosen. 
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Present, one may illogically deduce the inferribleness from the 
fixity and assign it as a cause of the fixity. And again, it is 
natural to assume a symmetry and reversibleness of relation 
between Past and Future which does not really exist, and thence 
to conclude that if one be fixed, the other must be so too. This 
argument is not that “from Causation,” yet one seems to sug- 
gest the other. Now, however it be to the philosopher, Past 
and Future are not alike to the scientist. Even if physical 
causation be considered as reversible, many of the cycles of 
actual change are not. These cycles move in fixed directions, 
and not backward, even when ‘hey bring events and successive 
individuals or systems around to nearly the old conditions. And 
besides, there are changes going on which, as far as science can 
yet see, never will be unmade or offset by any cycle: for 
instance, the progressive residual concentration of mass and 
diffusion of heat, and the unceasing loss of “ motivity.” Thus 
neither from moment to moment nor yet in the long run is the 
relation of Past to Future a reversible one. 

But if the objection merely means this, “ Since every effect 
or phenomenon has a cause, and this cause has a cause, e/c., 
thus giving an infinite number of steps of causation between 
the effect and its first cause, therefore free volition cannot be a 
cause, for this infinite number of steps between it and its 
observed effect must take an infinite time,” — if this be the sup- 
posed difficulty, then I think it turns upon the same fallacy as 
does the story of Achilles and the tortoise. We are told that 
he could not catch the tortoise, because while he ran 100 rods 
it crawled one ; and while he ran that one it crawled ;},; and 
then yebyy; and soon. Thus analyzed, the process did indeed 
‘require an infinite number of steps, but then these steps grew 
so rapidly shorter and shorter that the sum of all their lengths 
was finite, and might have been microscopic. Very likely it is 
as true in our problem as in that of Achilles, that one may 
Tightly either introduce the infinite series or not: 7.¢. we may 
say “Everything is caused,” and so bring in the infinite series, 
or say “ Volition is its own cause” and stop there, replacing the 
series of steps by its resultant or quasi-sum. 
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(3) Statistics do indeed show that, of a given people under 
given circumstances, one in so many misdirects a letter, or com. 
mits a murder, or can read three languages ; and that the ratios 
remain very nearly constant from decade to decade unless the 
environment changes. But this is precisely what would happen 
if human actions were the resultants of environment and of 
a factor of spontaneity which, like a throw of honest dice, 
was absolutely unpredictable. We should get, just as we now 
do get, agreements where the basis of estimation is large, and 
discrepancies where it is small ; indeed, if the argument from 
statistics were worth anything, then we could prove in like 
manner that the throws of dice are governed by discoverable 
laws and not by chance, — which is practically untrue. 

So with character: if it be the joint product of environment, 
heredity, and volition, then in the long run it may seem to re- 
sult mainly or wholly from environment and heredity, for the 
reason that volition (unless guided by principles whose develop- 
ment is, itself, largely due to environment, efc.) is like dice. 
throwing, now this way and now that, so that its net result 
varies nearly as the sguare root of the number of cases that have 
come up, while the result of a steady pull from heredity or 
environment varies as the zwmder of cases. 

(4) To examine the facts of consciousness belongs more to 
the philosopher than to the mathematician. My own conscious- 
ness, however, appears on the whole to testify neither to com- 
plete determinism nor to complete freedom ; and I suspect that 
its evidence is really in close accord with the theory sketched 
out above. 

It would seem then that the analogies of physical and mathe- 
matical science are not unfriendly to that old faith in freedom 
to which the conscience and common sense of the race have 
substantially held ; and if we cannot now hold to it in the old 
simple way, this is mainly because the world as known to us is so 
much larger and more complex than as known to our fathers. 
We cannot do or become at once just what we would: the ego 
can act effectively only through, or as part of, an intricate mech- 
anism, and perhaps much that it seems to initiate is mere ideo- 
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motor reaction. Yet I think its directive agency does tell in 
making results to be somewhat other than they would have been, 
and thus gradually moulding character and environment, and 
the heredity of those who shall come after. Moreover, the 
effect upon the inner character may be more rapid than upon the 
apparent character and the environment : for if there be a cer- 
. tain element of earnestness, making the inner results fairly con- 
stant as to direction, these results should tend to accumulate 
proportionally to the number of occasions, while the effects of 
environment upon the inner character would be more conflicting 
and so would follow more nearly the law of the square root. 
Thus, though development has taken the place of sudden crea- 
tion in our new world, it may still be that we do, little by little, 
create our own characters, and not merely the character of the 


race. 
J. E. Oviver. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


DISCUSSIONS. 
PROFESSOR LADD’S CRITICISM OF JAMES’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


THERE seem to me to be two features in James’s Psychology of epoch- 
making importance: (1) its point of view, its conception of psychology 
as a natural science ; (2) its contention that all our so-called ideas at 
any moment form one undivided mental state. 

Professor Ladd (Review, No. 1) confines himself almost entirely to 
the first of these. He criticises it on the following grounds: (1) that 
psychology as a natural science 7s not a science; (2) that it can never 
become one ; (3) that as Professor James conceives it, it excludes nearly 
all the scientific data and conclusions of psychology, — among them, 
nearly all those of physiological psychology, and all of introspection psy- 
chology as explanatory science ; (4) that Professor James himself does 
not treat psychology as a natural science, that the “ metaphysics of 
physics is interwoven into the very texture of both his volumes,” thereby 
illustrating the fact that his conception is impracticable and erroneous. 

Of the first argument it is sufficient to say that it is not to the point 
as criticism of a book that is described by its author as “ mainly a mass 
of descriptive details.” 

But psychology is not only not a natural science now, it can never 
become one. “The attempt to establish psychology as a natural science 
upon such an extremely tenuous and cloudy foundation as our present 
or prospective knowledge of cerebral ‘ explosions’ and ‘ overlappings’ is 
doomed to failure from the very beginning.” How does Professor Ladd 
know? How has he been able to measure the possibilities of the human 
mind? And, supposing he is right, has the limit of human achievement 
in this direction been already reached? If not, it would seem worth 
while for investigators to prosecute their inquiries in this field a little 
longer. Moreover, if Professor Ladd is right, the best way to prove it 
is to treat psychology as a natural science precisely in the sense in which 
Professor James conceives it. The first condition not only of solving a 
problem, but of proving that it is insoluble is to clearly conceive it. As 
Professor James puts it in his shorter work, “To work an hypothesis 
for all it is worth is the real and often the only way to prove its insuffi- 
ciency.” From Professor Ladd’s own point of view, therefore, just such 
a clear and definite formulation of the problem of psychology as Professor 


James makes seems to me to have a very high value. 
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Professor Ladd’s opinion that Professor James’s conception of psychol- 
ogy excludes the entire domain of physiological psychology, is due to his 
failing to note the force of “last” in the passage he quotes. Professor 
James says the /as¢ word of a psychology that seeks to be clear — using 
“last” in the sense of “ ultimate ” — will consist in “a blank unmediated 
correspondence, term for term, of the succession of states of conscious- 
ness with the succession of total brain-processes.’’ In other words, if 
the problem of psychology as natural science is ever completely solved, 
its solution will consist in the discovery of this blank unmediated 
correspondence. In the preface, he makes it unnecessary for us to 
infer his meaning. He says in so many words that he has regarded the 
mere laws of coexistence of our passing thoughts as integers with brain- 
states, as “the ultimate laws”’ of psychology. He has certainly nowhere 
hinted that any derivative laws which have already been, or may here- 
after be established have no place in the science. Professor Ladd is 
right when he says that Professor James’s conception excludes introspec- 
tive psychology as explanatory science. But is it explanatory science 
from Professor Ladd’s own point of view? Not unless he believes that 
ideas or states of consciousness continue to exist after we cease to be 
conscious of them. An idea that does not exist cannot explain anything. 
Those who believe that they only exist when we are conscious of them 
must limit introspective psychology to description and classification, no 
matter how they conceive the science. 

But he contends that Professor James does not adhere to his concep- 
tion of psychology, that he “ postulates some of those deeper lying entities 
and then puts them through a course of conjectural processes in order 
to explain other [conscious] processes which are not conjectural, but 
are indubitably known to exist.” Professor James does assume the brain 
in the same practical common-sense way in which physiology*assumes 
it, in the same way in which astronomy assumes the existence of the 
heavenly bodies and an objective space in which they move ; do these 
sciences forsake the point of view of natural science in making these 
assumptions? But if the physical natural sciences can assume an external, 
material world, why may not psychology assume an internal, immaterial 
world? Because the physical sciences make no use whatever of their 
metaphysical assumptions. Whatever the metaphysical creed of the 
student of physical science, whether he be Berkleyan, Lotzian, Spen- 
cerian, Positivist, or Natural Realist, is a matter of absolute indifference 
to physical science. Physical science deals only with phenomena — 
makes no use of their metaphysical ground or condition. But that is 
precisely what Professor Ladd wants psychology to do. He insists that 
we have as good a right to say that the mind thinks as that the brain 
acts. So we have; and those who agree with Professor James will not 
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object to it if he uses “ mind” in the same sense in which physiologists 
use “brain.” To physiologists the word “brain” practically means 
cerebral phenomena ; that is, all the brain they make use of in their 
explanations. If Professor Ladd will use “mind” simply as a designation 
of mental phenomena, he will agree with Professor James. If he says 
that mental phenomena cannot exist without a metaphysical ground or 
condition, and that therefore we ought to take it into account in all our 
study of mental phenomena, then he ought to hold that we should take 
into account the metaphysical ground or basis of material phenomena 
in all our study of them, and that the distinction between science and 
metaphysics should be abolished. 

Professor James’s view that all our so-called ideas at any moment form 
one undivided mental state Professor Ladd dismisses very briefly. He 
calls it “the extraordinary way in which the unity of each ‘thought’ 
[that is, ‘field of consciousness’ no matter how highly elaborate and 
complex] is insisted upon, to the prejudice and neglect of careful analysis 
of the many elements or factors that may enter into the constitution of 
that thought,” and with that he leaves it. 

But is it true, extraordinary or not? Do the mental states of which 
I am conscious at any moment constitute one undivided and indivisible 
whole? Or is each sensation, each thought, each distinguishable element 
of consciousness separate from, and independent of, every other? We 
may classify the answers to this question under three heads: the Asso- 
ciationists say that the various perceptions, reflections, etc., of which we 
are conscious at any one moment are independent bits of thought that 
seem to be one because they exist “gether; the Transcendentalists, 
Pure Egoists, and Spiritualists say that they are separate and independent, 
but that they are bound together in the unity of consciousness by their 
metaphysical basis, by that entity or being which constitutes the meta- 
physical possibility of there being such facts as human states of conscious- 
ness at all. Professor James says that they are parts of an indivisible 
whole —that you might as well look for a break, or crack, or rent, or 
division in a toothache as in the total field of consciousness within our 
view at any moment. 

The theory of the Associationists has been refuted so often, — by 
Professor James, among others, —that it seems useless to waste time 
upon it. It is based, as has been shown a thousand times, on a confusion 
of relations between parts of the total field of consciousness with a 
consciousness of these relations. What do they mean by shoughis 
coexisting together? Either the fogether is a meaningless pleonasm and 
their theory is false because the great majority of coexisting thoughts do 
not seem to be parts of a whole, or it adds something to the thought of 
coexisting ; coexisting and coexisting together being different things. 
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Now there are two kinds of coexistence that can be predicated of 
thoughts. Coexistence in time and coexistence in consciousness. But 
coexistence in time will not account for the consciousness of coexistence. 
If the Associationist resorts to coexistence in the same consctousness, to 
explain the facts, he gives up his case. Either his “same consciousness” 
is Professor James’s indivisible mental state or the unity of consciousness 
—which is really a unity of wz-consciousness — of the second theory. 

_ As to this theory, the following alternative will certainly be admitted : 
Either the Transcendental Being, or Pure Ego, or Spiritual Substance is 
represented in consciousness or it is not. If it is not, we need not take 
any account of it in describing the facts of consciousness. When we 
ask: How are states of consciousness possible? their metaphysical con- 
dition is the all-important matter. But as I can describe a play of 
Shakespeare without saying anything about its authorship, so I can 
describe the facts of consciousness without saying anything about their 
metaphysical ground, waless this ground is a part of, or is in some way 
represented in, these facts themselves. But in the latter case, the repre- 
sentation becomes a part of the facts to be described, and as long as my 
aim ts description only, 1 can and must ignore the metaphysical reality 
whose shadow forms a part or the whole of the object I am trying to 
describe. 

From this it follows that the same argument that overthrows the 
Associationist’s theory, establishes Professor James’s. He maintains 
that all the facts of which we are conscious at any moment form an 
undivided mental state. As a natural-science psychologist, he gives no 
explanation of it. Looking simply at the facts, raising no question as 
to their metaphysical basis, he contends that they form one whole, else 
they would not be known to each other. The unity of consciousness 
upon which the Transcendentalists rightly lay such stress, is a unity of 
consciousness —not a unity of unconsciousness — not a unity of the 
transcendental ground of consciousness. Give to “ unity of conscious- 
ness” the sense which the facts demand, and it means and can only 
mean the conscious unity in which all the parts of the field of conscious- 
ness form parts of an undivided whole. 

These considerations, it appears to me, make it necessary for us to 
accept some such theory as Professor James has advanced of personal 
identity and substantiality. What can the identity of a metaphysical 
being do towards giving us a belief in our identity? Nothing whatever 
“so long as it remains, from the point of view of our thought, a purely 
metaphysical being. Only as it becomes more, only as it transcends 
itself and becomes represented in consciousness, only as the identity 
that is out of consciousness projects its shadow, so to speak, across con- 
sciousness, can it furnish the foundation for a belief to conscious beings. 
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We cannot, therefore, throw upon Professor James the responsibility 
of finding in consciousness the data for our belief in personal identity 
if we do not accept his natural-science conception of psychology. 
Whatever view we take of it, we all agree with him in holding that a 
description of the facts of consciousness is a part of its business. And 
if among the facts to be described are the data that lead to the belief in 
personal identity, our obligation to find them is as strong as his is. 
When the data are found, of course, psychology, as natural science, must 
find the coexisting brain-states of which they are the mental correlates, 
but the daéa that will do for us will do for Professor James. 

From this point of view it is evident that another of Professor Ladd’s 
criticisms fails to hit the mark. “We are told in general,” he says, 
“that psychology only assumes that thoughts successively occur and that 
they (the thoughts) know objects in a world which the psychologist also 
knows. But how thoughts can &£zovw ‘ objects in a world,’ and in what 
respect the psychologist’s knowledge of this world differs from the 
knowledge of the objects in this world, by his thoughts ; and how the 
knowledge of the psychologist is going to be identified by himself with 
the knowledge of the objects by the psychologist’s thought ; — we find 
it difficult to understand as a matter of cerebral psychology.” Are any 
of these questions more difficult to answer from Professor James’s point 
of view than from Professor Ladd’s? According to Professor James — 
and I think Professor Ladd would agree with him — the first one, “ how 
thoughts can know objects in a world,” is a question that psychology 
has nothing to do with: that is the business of the Theory of Knowledge. 
But every one of them presses upon Professor Ladd with his conception 
of psychology quite as strongly as upon Professor James. Both admit 
that a description of the facts of consciousness is a part of the business 
of psychology, and when the facts are correctly described Professor 
Ladd’s questions will be answered. No possible or conceivable insight 
into the metaphysical ground of consciousness can alter in the slightest 
degree the facts of consciousness. They are what they are no matter 
how they came to be what they are. Also they are what they are whether 
Professor James can or cannot find the brain-states that coexist with 
them. When he can tell us the brain-states that invariably coexist with 
them, he can explain them in the scientific sense ; when Professor Ladd 
can tell us their metaphysical cause, he can explain them in what we all 
admit to be the deepest sense. But the facts do not ask leave either of 
science or metaphysics to be until the explanations they are looking for 
have been found. And when we know the facts, I repeat, we know the 
answers to all these questions that Professor Ladd seems to think that 
Professor James is under peculiar obligations to answer. 

The same line of thought furnishes the reply to another of Professor 
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Ladd's criticisms. “The problem of self-consciousness,” he says, “ is 
not one of blank unmediated correspondences between certain series of 
particular thoughts and other series of particular known brain-processes. 
It is the far graver and profounder problem of trying to tell how there 
comes to be an actual distinction made between thoughts and thinker ; 
and how some thoughts are irresistibly referred by the thinker to the 
thinker as not himself but 47s thoughts ; while other thoughts are referred 
by the same thinker to things as knowledge which the same thinker has 
of what és no¢his thoughts.” This “far graver and profounder problem” 
must be solved — according to Professor Ladd, since he excludes Pro- 
fessor James’s conception—either by description of the facts of con- 
sciousness or by metaphysical explanation of them. So far as it can be 
solved by description, psychology, as natural science, has no more 
difficulty with it than psychology conceived in any other way. The 
ascertainment and description of the various elements in the stream of 
consciousness, and the ascertainment of their nervous correlates, con- 
stitute the entire business of psychology as a science. Say that the 
explanations of such a psychology do not explain, say that the discovery 
of the ultimate laws of coexistence between thoughts and brain-states 
leave us with far graver and profounder problems on our hands, and I 
shall admit it. But the same is true of every other science. If every 
science had completely solved its problem we should still need a meta- 
physic of the universe. 
From the point of view we have now reached it ought to be unnec- 
essary to show that Professor Ladd has completely misapprehended 
- Professor James’s suggestion that we “‘ pool’ our mysteries into one 
great mystery, the mystery that brain-processes occasion knowledge at 
all.” It is admitted by all parties that brain-processes occasion some 
kinds of conscious action. What a friori right have we to Amit the 
occasioning power of brain-processes? If matter can occasion so much, 
who can say, apart from an actual investigation of the facts, that it cannot 
occasion all? To say that from the very nature of certain facts of 
consciousness their occasion cannot be found in brain-processes, is to 
lay claim to a far greater knowledge of the brain and its capacities than 
any one can consistently lay claim to who insists so forcibly and emphat- 
ically as Professor Ladd does on our ignorance of cerebral physiology. 

Even from his own point of view, I do not believe that Professor 
James’s suggestion is open to his criticism. Why is it that the soul acts 
now in this way, now in that, remembers now this and now that? 
Professor Ladd would surely admit that it is because of a difference in 
its environment, a difference in the conditions with which it is confronted. 
A complete explanation of the activities of the soul cannot be given — 
he would surely say — until we know, not only what the soul is, but the 
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conditions under which it acts. While Professor Ladd and the meta- 
physicians are telling us what the soul is, how shall we learn the con- 
ditions under which it acts, save by a study of the relations between 
brain-processes and mental states? Surely metaphysics and natural- 
science psychology have no right to regard each other as rivals. Possibly 
Professor Ladd is right when he says that natural-science psychology 
cannot solve her problem. But if so, he must admit that we can never 
know what we must know in order to have a complete knowledge of 
mental phenomena. Perhaps the Positivists are right when they say 
that we can never comprehend the metaphysical ground of mental 
phenomena, that we cannot even know that there is such a ground. 
But if so, they must admit that the ultimate laws of psychology will be 
only blank correspondences stupidly standing out from a background of 
impenetrable darkness. But whether the problems of one or both is 
insoluble, they are at any rate different, and each has a perfect right 
to attempt the solution of its problem until the solution is proved to be 
impossible. 
J. P. Gorpy. 


Onto UNIVERSITY. 
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Psychologie der Suggestion, von Dr. HANS SCHMIDKUNZ mit 
arztlich-psychologischen Erganzungen von Dr. FRANZ Kari GERs- 
TER. Stuttgart, Enke, 1892.— 8vo., pp. 425. 


Dr. Schmidkunz’s work is one which it is difficult to read, and by 
no means easy to report upon. Qui trop embrasse peu étreint; and in 
seeking to extend the notion of ‘ suggestion’ so as to find illustrations of 
it in every department of human life, the notion itself tends to lose all 
distinctness, and the author’s results become most vague of outline. 
The book itself, in fact, is little else than a mass of ‘suggestions,’ 
humane, unprejudiced, guided by the truest feeling for the facts of 
human nature, but disconnected, tentative, dubious, and interrogative 
to such a degree that the reader fairly craves a sharp-cut and decisive 
formula, even a false one, to give emphasis and relief to the style. So 
much said, however, it must be immediately added that, like many a 
magic lantern picture not yet brought to focus, this book shadows forth 
a mass of fact which will probably some day have to be treated as an 
organic total, much as Dr. Schmidkunz now treats it, and which little 
by little will probably become more intelligible in detail. 

A glance at the author’s divisions will show how he conceives the 
magnitude of his task. The first eighty-four pages treat of suggestion 
in general, by objects, by persons, by the subject himself; of the proper 
way of conceiving of suggestion, of suggestibility, and of the conditions 
which favor it. The second part, going to page 158, is an account of 
hypnotism regarded as one of these conditions. The third part, to— 
page 242, aims at the explanation of suggestion by psychological prin- 
ciples. The fourth part, to page 340, draws philosophical and practical 
reflections, and throws out queries psychological, logical, zsthetical, 
ethical, sociological, biological, therapeutical, juridical, and_ religious. 
Finally a rich collection of bibliographical and other notes and addenda 
fill the last sixty pages. 

Dr. Schmidkunz gives no exact criterion by which to distinguish ‘ sug- 
gestions’ from the other influences of our environment or of our inner 
nature. It would seem from page 54 that any new belief or conduct not 
preceded by deliberation or articulate reasoning, must be laid to the 
score of Suggestion. Whatever in our lives follows authority, fashion, or 
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example, whatever starts up at the spell of another’s personal fascina- 
tion, or takes its cue from the secret hopes, fears, likings, and repugnan- 
cies of our own inner nature, must be considered as a fruit of suggestion, 
the aw of which, according to Dr. Schmidkunz, is as follows: “ Under 
certain circumstances the mind may be so impressed that the idea of a 
phenomenon, once communicated to it, develops into the phenomenon 
itself, or in other words, that the content of the psychical phenomenon 
becomes a real phenomenon” (p. 56). It is easy to see what a 
mass of illustrations human history affords for suggestion understood in 
this wide way ; and Dr. Schmidkunz, by accumulating and varying his 
examples, does his best to make us realize the immensity of the field. 

But a question now arises: If suggestion be nothing but an imme- 
diate belief in what is conceived, and if one idea is believed and acted 
on thus immediately, whilst another is not, what are the conditions, 
either in the idea itself or in the subject of the experience, which 
determine the latter’s ‘ suggestive’ character? Dr. Schmidkunz tells us 
that one idea is suggestive to one sort of subject, another to another. 
This difference in the subject is called by Dr. Schmidkunz his suggestive 
individuality, to distinguish it from his sugges#diiity, which means merely 
the degree of his liability to Suggestion. This degree is increased by 
certain transitory states in which he may find himself, such as sleep, 
intoxication by alcohol, ether, hasheesh, opium, eéc., states of concen- 
tration or absent-mindedness, states of solemn or fearful emotion, eéc., 
and these are called by our author Ayfnoid conditions. 

Of such conditions the hypnotic trance is of course the chief. The 
division of the book which treats of this topic, whilst far from giving a 
complete account in detail of all the curious phenomena which the 
various operators have elicited from their trance-subjects, in a broader 
way discusses all the general effects of trance. Dr. Bernheim and 
others have of late so minimized the importance of the trance-condition 
as to make it seem little more than an ordinary somnolence, suggested 
by the operator amongst all the other things which he suggests. “ // n'y 
a pas ahypnotisme,” declares M. Delbceuf in the Revue de ? Hypnotisme 
for last November, meaning that there is nothing but affirmation on the 
operator’s part and belief on the subject's, and that the slumber which 
it is the usual routine to induce is less a means of making the later 
suggestions succeed, than a sign that here is a person in whom they wéd/ 
succeed. But our author, contrary to what one might expect, admits 
(pp. 101-103) that the hypnotic trance, however closely allied it may 
be to ordinary sleep, is not identical therewith. It contains in an 
intense degree that element of ‘ suggestibility’ a4 extra which in com- 
mon sleep either lies ‘latent’ or shows itself but slightly. Moreover, it 
includes phenomena (not, indeed, in all subjects, but in many) which 
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seem to be spontaneous physiological incidents of the trance itself, and 
not merely effects of the operator’s conscious or unconscious sugges- 
tions. Such are lethargy, catalepsy, anzsthesia, and amnesia on waking 
up. In short, we must regard hypnotic trance as a genuinely peculiar 
state, carrying increased suggestibility in its train. 

In the next division, Dr. Schmidkunz tries his hand at an ultimate expla- 
nation. He gives us a number of chapters on the various forces and fac- 
tors of the inner life, on the tendency of ideas to persist and to produce 
motor effects, on judgment, emotion, instinct, will, sympathy, imitation, 
etc. These chapters are full of penetrating glimpses, of ingenious turns 
and apt quotations, but their outcome is far from precise. It amounts to 
little more than the conclusion that the involuntary life is the seat of 
more energetic forces than the voluntary life ; that Judgment, Reflection, 
and Will yield when the blinder, deeper, more unconscious and antedi- 
luvian tendencies of our nature come into activity. Suggestion unchains 
these tendencies, — herein lies its positive force. In the trance and 
other ‘hypnoid’ conditions, “ bricht eben die Natur aus ihren sonst 
geschwachten gefesselten Elementargewalten hervor, und dies ist erst 
das Unheimliche, dann das ‘ Mystische’ an solchen Zustanden. . . 
Was wir an Herrschaft iiber ein psychisches Phanomen gewinnen das 
verlieren wir an Kraft derselben” (pp. 223-224). But how or why 
suggestion should unchain these more primordial forces, Dr. Schmid- 
kunz fails to show. 

In the last division of the book there is a good chapter on psycho- 
therapeutics, filled with quotations from Dr. Gerster (whose contribu- 
tions throughout the work seem full of sense and point). There is also 
a chapter on the forensic relations of hypnotism (who shall practice 
suggestion? — crimes accomplished by its means, etc.), in which the 
author admits the possibility of disasters, but advises that the power of 
existing laws to deal with them be well tested, before special legislation 
is invoked. In this wise council the present reviewer heartily agrees. 

M. Delbceuf, in his delightful essay, Ze Magnétisme Animal, describes 
Dr. Bernheim suggesting to a patient that he shall be able to walk, after 
friction down his spine. The friction being made, the subject fails to 
move. “Ah!” says the doctor, “this is one of those patients who only 
recover when the friction is from below upwards. Just see!” On the 
friction being made in the new direction, the patient walks immedi- 
ately. “Mon Dieu!” adds the Belgian philosopher, “taken roughly, 
the phenomenon is simple enough. ‘The first suggestion was not effica- 
cious, we say, the second was so... . But if we penetrate below the 
surface, we soon lose our foothold. ‘This man’s soul, at the command 
of your voice, strikes the body with powerlessness to move. And now 
when this same voice asks that the spell be undone, the soul does not 
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undo it. What new resistance is this? What voice this time told the 
soul not to obey you? What has taken place in this brain, so suggesti- 
ble until now? And presently a change in the order of the words, in 
the tone of the voice, removes the spell. How so? Suppose it were 
not removed? Might it have remained, in spite of the hypnotizer’s 
command? Here are mysteries, real mysteries, and 4s savants im- 
provisés do not even suspect them to exist.” M. Delbceuf speaks 
truly: Herr Schmidkunz indeed is not a savant improvisé, and his 
book certainly does not ignore the mystery ; yet with all its copiousness 
and ingenuity, it hardly advances our knowledge a single step. Why 
do ‘ mind-curers’ so often excite the ‘imagination’ to heal the body, 
when regular practitioners fail, with their far more impressive incanta- 
tions and paraphernalia? Whence are these obstinate ‘ auto-sugges- 
tions’ which thwart those of the hypnotizer? ‘The truth is, that all the 
more distinctive phenomena of suggestion run dead against the ordinary 
laws of belief and practice. Why does a man who holds his own 
obstinately against every opponent in all the ordinary arguments of 
life submit to everything you tell him after he has made himself pas- 
sive for a minute and you have performed a little hocus-pocus of passes 
over his face? The philosophy of the subject probably lies in the 
direction of Messrs. Myers’s, Binet’s, and Janet’s researches into the 
different s¢rata of which personality consists. The Aypnotic stratum 
must be thrown uppermost, as in the trance; or in some way the 
suggestion must penetrate to it and tap it, or there will be no effect. 
What the stratum is in itself is a mystery. Mr. Myers’s recent notion 
that hysteria is a disease of it seems a promising one. Our atthor 
would seem to regard it as a sort of overlaid ancestral deposit. It may 
be that ; but Myers’s various essays on the automatic life, alterations 
of personality, e/., in the Physical Research Society's Proceedings, are a 
far more effective attempt at getting to close quarters with it than any- 
thing in Dr. Schmidkunz’s pages. Dr. Schmidkunz does not seem to 
know even Myers’s name. ‘To revert to our first characterization of 
his book, — it is admirably humane and unprejudiced, and gives an 
impression of decided originality of mind ; but it is distractingly diffuse 
and inconclusive. W. James. 


Handbook of Psychology. Feeling and Will. By James Mark 
Batpwin, M.A., Ph.D., Professor in the University of Toronto. New 
York, Henry Holt & Company, 1891.— pp. xi, 394. 

In this volume we have the realization of the promise made by the 


author in the preface to the second edition of the first part of his 
Handbook of Psychology —“ Senses and Intellect.” As was to have 
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been expected, the breadth of view and clearness of conception, which 
had won for the earlier volume the cordial recognition of the most 
eminent psychologists, have here been successfully operative in straight- 
ening out some of the “confusion, illusion and relation” which has 
made the subject of ‘Feeling’ the dark continent of psychological 
exploration. And as was to have been expected too, we find not 
merely a logical arrangement of generally accepted facts and principles, 
but positive contributions to the science. Still, the work is less to be 
considered a vehicle for the publication of original views and the results 
of investigations than as a university text-book, —a function for which 
the mechanical arrangement of the book, with its copious references to 
psychological literature, and its ‘ problems’ given at the end of each 
chapter, well fit it. 

At first glance it would seem that a work on the feelings and the will, 
contained in less than four hundred loosely printed pages, of which 
eighty-four are given up to a consideration of “The Nervous System” 
and “The Nervous System and Consciousness,’’ must show either sins 
of omission or of superficiality. But the fulness of the table of contents 
would preclude the one, as the scholarship shown in “ The Senses and 
Intellect ” would make the latter impossible. Condensation is obtained 
partly through compactness of statement, partly through the free use of 
space-saving technical terms. Of the need of the latter in Psychology 
there is no doubt, not alone to save time and space, but to replace or 
set aside the traditional, popular terms with their many colorings of 
meanings. But it seems to us that in this respect the author has gone a 
trifle too far,—his pages bristle with ‘coefficients’ of all kinds — co- 
efficients of reality, of belief, of right — coefficients ethical, zsthetical 
and logical. 

It must not be forgotten too, that at this stage of Psychology, full, 
clear descriptions of the contents of consciousness are desirable, even 
at the risk of clumsiness of construction, and that time and space-saving 
terms are, even for practical psychologists, too apt to be thought-saving 
terms. As Mill says, “ We must ever be living in habitual contempla- 
tion of the phenomena themselves, and not resting in our familiarity 
with the words which express them.” Further condensation is effected 
by the frequent use of compact general statements without much 
illustration — a practice which we surmise will make the book fairly hard 
reading for those whose training has been limited to the usual collegiate 
term of Psychology. This is not saying that Professor Baldwin has not 
carefully thought out what he has to say, and expressed his thoughts 
with clearness, but it does mean that he who reads this book with un- 
derstanding will have to supply no small amount of context out of the 


works to which references are given. 
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The author prefaces his discussion of the nervous system by saying, 
“It would be entirely gratuitous as well as misleading to burden an 
exposition of mental processes with a mass of detailed physiological 
data. ... This has been done too much in the ‘ physiological psy- 
chologies.’” Still, the claims of Physiology are so far recognized that 
forty pages are given to the consideration of nerve-structure and pro- 
cesses. Postulating that all mental processes are correlated with physical 
changes, that there is a uniform psycho-physical connection (p. 2), the 
author advocates the ‘dynamic’ theory of nervous action — #.c. “ that the 
nervous system is a living organism instinct with nervous force or neural 
properties throughout” (p. 20). This is assuredly the philosophical 
theory, but the evidence on which it rests, in so far as it is drawn from 
the phenomena of contrast, is not without flaw. The terms ‘neurility’ 
and ‘sentience’ are adopted to designate respectively the functions of 
conduction and registration ; sentience includes integration, retention 
and selection. Under the head of ‘selection’ we think it would ‘ puz- 
zle’ the undergraduate to explain what is meant by ‘memory’ in the 
case of the brainless carp (p. 27). Inhibition is considered “ possible 
in proportion as the system grows away from a single line of action and 
reaction toward a complex interplay of force-pressures” (p. 37). Still, 
it is well to call to mind that the comparative lack of reflex action in 
the spinal cord of man is attributed not to cerebral inhibition, but to 
want of reflex mechanism in the cord (Foster’s Phys. III*, p. 918). 
In the laws of habit and accommodation and their results as transmitted 
by generation according to the laws of inheritance, are found the general 
conception of nervous function (p. 49). 

Consciousness is divided into passive, reactive, and voluntary, and it 
seems to us that the recognition given to ‘ passive consciousness,’ 7.¢. the 
purely affective state of mind, must influence future theories of sense- 
attention. In combating Maudsley’s theory of the organic unity of 
consciousness, the author has taken full space, and given an acute analy- 
sis that makes us regret the more the compression of other parts of his 
work. “Sensibility is the primary and most general form of conscious- 
ness” (p. 84) and “sensation is a form of sensibility.” Perhaps it is 
impossible in this connection to avoid the consideration of the relativity 
of sense-qualities and of contrast. But there is hardly any psycholog- 
ical doctrine which is to be more cautiously treated than that of rela- 
tivity. Stumpf has called attention to the fact that there are no less 
than five different laws of relativity ( Zon-Psychologie, I, p. 10). More- 
over, many of the so-called phenomena of contrast, notably in sound, 
yet lack experimental confirmation. 

After sensation and knowledge and the several classes of feelings 
comes the discussion of pleasure and pain. Here the definitions of the 
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older psychologists are supplemented by the addition of the develop- 
ment factor. “ Pleasure is the conscious effect of that which makes for 
the continuance of the bodily life or its advancement” (p. 126), ‘life’ 
being here equivalent to life-development as well as to simple life. This, 
of course, is a statement of the objective conditions of pleasure ; what it 
is psychologically remains unanswered. In the section on Ideal Feeling, 
interest, reality, and belief are discussed. In marking off ‘ reality feel- 
ing’ from belief, the author introduces a new distinction into Psychology. 
“The phrase ‘ reality feeling’ denotes the fundamental modification of 
consciousness which attaches to the presentative side of sensational states 
—the feeling which means, as “he child afterwards learns, that an object 
is really there” (p. 149). Belief is more representative, and “ indicates 
the amount of assurance we have a/ “he “me that an object is there.” 
The distinction is new, though the facts had been noticed before, par- 
ticularly, as the author notes, by Bain. We have not space to discuss 
this highly interesting subject in full, but we cannot agree with the author 
in identifying reality feeling with passive consciousness; to say that 
existence (at the dawn of consciousness) is simply presence, that pres- 
ence is existence and that whatever is in consciousness is real (p. 150), 
seems simply a matter, not of fact, but of dialectics. Preyer’s child, 
on the first day of its life, changed its expression when its face was 
shaded from the light. Here it seems to us that the reality feeling was 
present, #.c. not in the passive consciousness, but in the reactive sense, 
consciousness containing as a germ the element of volition, which later 
on forms an essential part of belief. 

Following German classifications, the author divides the special ideal 
feelings or emotions into emotions of activity and emotions of content, 
but under the heading of ‘emotions of relation’ we find a new point 
of view in the treatment of ‘conceptual emotions,’ ¢.c. emotions accom- 
panying those processes of thought which just fall short of judgment. 

The discussion of the will proper is preceded by a section on the 
motor consciousness. We wish, here, that the law of ‘mental dynamo- 
genesis’ had received full illustration, as again we wish that more facts 
had been adduced to show “there is often attention which gives us 
knowledge by simple reflex stimulation” (p. 293). In calling attention 
to ‘suggestion’ as a motor stimulus, a valuable contribution is made to 
Psychology, but in terming instinctive action ‘reflex’ the popular con- 
ception of the mechanical precision and invariability of instincts is made 
too prominent. In the fiat of voluntary action Professor Baldwin finds 
seven distinct elements, and in the ‘neget’ of negative volition the ele- 
ment of ‘conflict’ in addition. Volition in muscular action is marked 
off from the volition of attention and it is shown that the two forms 
may often be distinguished in consciousness. As of these two the act 
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of attention is the fundamental form, the problem of volition resolves 
itself into the problem of voluntary attention. Volition results from a 
more or less complex aggregation of motives which exhaust the possible 
alternatives of present action. In general these motives are comprised 
in two classes —aifects and ends —and the value of the affects lies in 
brightening and strengthening the ends. But this picturing of ends is 
not different from the picturing of anything else— it is an ordinary act 
of apperception. “Just as soon as the elements of the end-complex 
cease to act as partial influences, causing the movements of attention by 
their very vividness, and the attention gets its hold upon its integrated 
content as a grand related situation, the fiat goes forth” (p. 355). Voli- 
tional apperception is therefore a case of general apperception with an 
“ explicit motor reference.” Lack of space prevents anything more than 
the above presentation of the bare skeleton of Professor Baldwin's views 
in regard to voluntary action, as it prevents any discussion of them. It 
is one of the most satisfactory parts of a book which, taken as a whole, 
distinctly raises the level of psychological thought in America. 


FRANK ANGELL. 


Psychology. By James, Professor of Psychology in 
Harvard University. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1892.— pp. 
xiii, 478. [American Science Series, Briefer Course.] ~ 


This is an abridgment of the author’s Principles of Psychology, which 
appeared in two large volumes in 1890. About two-fifths of the volume 
is new, either in matter or form ; the rest is ‘scissors and paste.’ The 
omissions have the effect of condensing, but not of obscuring ; indeed, 
the results stand out more clearly when extricated from the processes 
and raw materials in which, throughout the larger work, they were left 
embedded. But a mistake was surely made in dropping the fine chap- 
ter on the Perception of Reality (Vol. II, pp. 283-322). On the 
other hand, the additions have been most judicious. The new chapters 
on the various senses are indispensable to students who come to psy- 
chology without some knowledge of physiology. It is unfortunate that 
a new section on the Feelings also could not have been inserted, but 
there is a vague promise of it for a later edition. The statement that 
‘harmful’ and ‘useless’ states of consciousness are not treated, 
because they form the subject-matter of psychiatry and esthetics 
(pp. 4-5), is misleading and unnecessary. 

Although the number of text-books in psychology is rapidly increas- 
ing, and some of them are of unusual merit, teachers and students will 
alike welcome the new competitor with which Professor James has 
enriched the market. It has great and unique excellences. In the 
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first place, Professor James has the gift of sight and insight. When he 
looks into his mind, he actually sees what is a-doing or a-happening 
there. In power of introspective vision, he has no equal among living 
psychologists. In the second place, he has the gift of tongues, — the 
artist’s faculty ot vividly and accurately describing what he has observed. 
Accordingly, the book before us is a wonderfully graphic portrayal of 
the concrete facts of our mental life. This in itself is a great matter. 
For if, as I agree with Professor James in thinking, psychology is still 
in the condition of chemistry before Lavoisier (p. 468), the great 
desideratum, without which theorizing will be of little avail, is facts, 
more facts, and more accurate facts. But apart from this service to the 
science, what a service it is to the student to force him to look steadily 
at his entire conscious states as they are concretely present to him! 
Professor James casts out the definite images of traditional psychology. 
He bids us look at every state of consciousness in connection with the 
“halo or penumbra that surrounds and escorts it” (p. 166). 

But though by endowment an introspective psychologist, Professor 
James is thoroughly at home in experimental and physiological psychol- 
ogy. The results of such objective investigation he combines most hap- 
pily with his own descriptions. When he figures as a physiologist 
merely, as in the chapter on the Functions of the Brain, he evinces a 
rare power of interpreting technical subjects to the apprehension of the 
unscientific intelligence. Here and everywhere throughout the volume 
he has a way of gathering up the substance of an exposition or argu- 
ment, and discharging it in a brilliant flash that makes the dullest vision 
tingle. “Splice the outer extremity of our optic nerves to our ears, and 
that of our auditory nerves to our eyes, [and] we should hear the light- 
ning and see the thunder” (p. 12). “The Object...of the baby 
[consciousness] is one big, blooming, buzzing Confusion” (p. 16). 
“The impulse to pray is a necessary consequence of the fact that 
whilst the innermost of the empirical selves of a man is a Self of the 
social sort, it yet can find its only adequate Seciwvs in an ideal world ” 
(p. 192). 

The standpoint of the text-book is the conception of psychology as a 
natural science. The aim is to describe and explain states of conscious- 
ness. We have already spoken of the descriptive work, let us now 
turn to the explanatory. Here Professor James seems scarcely con- 
sistent. He insists, in accordance with the postulates of current psy- 
chology, that mental action, as to its happening, though not as to its 
nature, is the effect of brain-action, that is, of mechanical processes. 
But if this is, as he holds, the fundamental working hypothesis of the 
science, then, just because it explains everything in a general way, it 
explains nothing in particular. Suppose we knew the cerebral processes 
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corresponding to every change of consciousness, psychology would not 
have achieved its mission ; it would still need to interpret the relations 
of the parts of the subjective series to one another, and of complexes 
to their elements. Of course Professor James does so explain them ; 
but the physiological counterpart, which is surely the starting-point 
merely, seems to him the goal of psychological explanation. To meet 
its demands, he imagines cerebral processes which are sometimes noth- 
ing more than a transliteration of the psychical. His object, no doubt, 
is to work the physiological hypothesis “for all it is worth,” in order 
that its results may be brought out as fully as possible. But has not 
this praiseworthy desire sometimes led him to underestimate the value 
of purely psychological explanation ? 

Another result of “the materialistic task” (p. 7) is the almost inevi- 
table tendency to eliminate activity from consciousness. When Pro- 
fessor James is confronted by the automaton theory of mind and the 
necessitarian theory of volition, he declares, though not very emphati- 
cally, for the spontaneous activity of the Ego (pp. 103-104, 444-452). 
But elsewhere throughout the book the Self is conceived as too exclu- 
sively passive, except perhaps in the chapter on Attention. Now it 
might be objected that this is a question of metaphysics rather than 
of psychology. But as Professor James writes a chapter on The 
Stream of Consciousness, and analyzes the Self (chap. xii) into a 
“ Stream of thought, each part of which as ‘I’ can remember those which 
went before,” efc., he would scarcely admit that psychology had noth- 
ing to do with the activity or passivity of mind. The question is a 
burning one among German psychologists at the present day. Profes- 
sor James suggests in the Epilogue (p. 467) that the activity of con- 
sciousness is “ rather a fostu/ate than a sensibly given fact.” It is a 
pity that, even as a “postulate,’ it had not received fuller recognition 
in the body of the book. The Oud#ines of Professor HOffding, who 
also denies any immediate consciousness of mental activity, is neverthe- 
less permeated with the interpretative influence of that ‘ postulate.’ 

I have given prominence to what I consider a defect in the volume, 
because in almost every respect it is an admirable text-book. The 
larger work, which is an ornament to American thought and scholar- 
ship, has proved itself a matchless treatise for class-room use in the hands 
of students who have had elementary courses in psychology and meta- 
physics. The abridgment is likely to win even greater favor as a manual 
for beginners. Besides the excellence of the typography and paper, it 
commends itself by a wealth of facts, an orderliness of arrangement, 
a recentness and variety of interest, and a clear, forcible, and glowingly 
stimulating style. j.G.s. 
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Psychology: a Short Account of the Human Mind. By F. S. 
Grancer, M.A., Lecturer on Philosophy, Nottingham. London, 
Methuen & Co., 1891. — pp. vi, 235. 


The present volume belongs to the University Extension Series. It 
can hardly be said to come into direct competition with existing works 
on psychology of recognized standing, as it is, for instance, of less than 
half the dimensions of either Professor Ladd’s or Professor James’s 
briefer book on the subject, besides being written in more popular style. 
It is essentially an introduction to the study of psychology, and as such 
must be judged. 

It is a difficult matter to give a fair idea of what modern psychology 
is in such brief compass, but the author has performed his task well, on 
the whole. One feature of the book is much to be commended: it is 
not a mere catalogue of facts, or digest of the larger works on the sub- 
ject, but a lucid exposition of the science from the author’s point of 
view. The second chapter, “General Conditions of Mental Develop- 
ment,” gives in the briefest possible way some of the more significant 
facts of physiological psychology. It is necessarily somewhat scrappy, 
but perhaps worth the thirty-five pages devoted to it. The rest of the 
book is devoted to the subjects usually treated in an elementary psychol- 
ogy. The order of the chapters is not fortunate. After the chapter on 
“ Sensation,” come those on “ Laws of Mind,” “ Memory,” “ Reason- 
ing,” “ Perception,” etc. This unnecessary separation of the treatment 
of sensation and that of perception would tend to give the student the 
impression, not sufficiently guarded against in the chapter on “ Sensa- 
tion,” that pure sensations are among our actual states of consciousness. 
It also seems like a curious inversion to treat of reasoning before percep- 
tion. The same infelicity as to order of exposition is sometimes shown 
within the chapters, a conspicuous instance of which is the treatment of 
the association of ideas. In the section entitled “Association,” in the 
short chapter on “ Laws of Mind,” association by contiguity alone is 
described. In the chapter on “ Memory,” however, section on “ Sug- 
gestion,” association by similarity and association by contrast are also 
described, and described first, though the author regards association by 
contiguity as the fundamental form. 

Professor James has well said that when psychology approaches meta- 
physics “one must be impartially naif or impartially critical.” ‘The 
author has wisely decided to be the former in the present little book, 
but one is inclined to object to language like that used on page 15, 
where he says, “ All cases . . . in which a mental effect follows upon 
a physical cause are instances of physical laws.” Other examples of this 
inexact use of words might be cited, as well as certain cases of dogma- 
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tism upon controverted points. These latter, however, are almost inevi- 
table in an elementary text-book. 

But the faults of the book, of which the above are examples, are not 
such as seriously to impair its value. It is eminently readable, and is 
reliable in all essential respects as far as it goes. It is to be hoped that 
the little book will be instrumental in interesting a class of readers in 
psychology who would hardly be reached directly by the more advanced 


works on the subject. Ernest ALBEE. 


Untersuchungen tiber die Schatsung von Schallintensitaten nach 
der Methode der mittleren Abstufungen. Inaugural Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der Doctor wiirde der hohen philosophischen Facultat der 
Universitat Leipzig eingereicht von FRANK ANGELL, B.S. Leipzig, 
1891.— pp. 58. 

This essay, accepted by the University of Leipzig for the degree of 
Ph.D., begins with a brief consideration of the two classes of hypothe- 
ses underlying the considerations of Weber's law, namely, the hypothesis 
of absolute and that of relative differences. According to the former 
the absolute differences of sensation are the same as long as the relation 
of the variations of the stimulus are the same ; according to the latter 
as long as the relation of the variation of a sensation to that sensation 
is the same the relation of the stimulus to its variation remains constant. 
The results of the method of successive gradations (mmittlere Abstufun- 
gen) are regarded as the strongest proof against the relation-hypothesis ; 
when three sensations are so arranged in intensity that the second occu- 
pies the middle position between the extremes it is evident that the 
differences between it and the extremes are considered equal. The rela- 
tion-hypothesis is of a rather hyper-psychological character. As Dr. 
Angell has pointed out, according to its supporters the differences 
between strong sensations are greater than the corresponding (judged as 
the same?) differences between weaker sensations. It seems that the 
difference between sensations has been turned into a sensation —a dif- 
ference-sensation. According to Merkel, a supporter of the relation- 
hypothesis, Weber’s law would be confirmed if by the method of 
successive gradations the middle stimulus was the arithmetic middle; 
just how this could be, it is difficult to understand, and if such a result 
is required to prove that hypothesis, Dr. Angell’s experiments have com- 
pletely disproved it. 

In his consideration of the relation-hypothesis Merkel was led to 
assert that we could determine the half of a given sensation or twice it 
just as well as the just perceptible difference. Aside from all theoretical 
considerations the question arises; is it possible to measure intensities 
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directly on one another? This can be answered only by experiment ; 
one case of it, the determination of the double intensity df a given 
noise, is undertaken in the present essay. The noise was produced by 
a small ivory ball falling from a given height ona hard board. Accord- 
ing to Starke’s previous determinations on the same apparatus the 
intensity of the noise is proportional to the height of fall. The referee 
had the pleasure of serving as “ Versuchsthier” in an investigation of the 
same problem and with the same apparatus, in which the leader of the 
investigation was unable to obtain any results on account of the difficul- 
ties connected with both apparatus and method. He, perhaps better 
than any one else, can appreciate the care and patience shown in Dr. 
Angell’s investigation (¢.g. see p. 24). Indeed, the essay can be held 
up as a model to our American workers who are only too inclined to 
rush through an investigation per express. 

The results obtained can be condensed by saying that for a noise pro- 
duced by a ball falling 13.5 cm. the double intensity was found when the 
ball fell about 2} or 2} times as far, for a noise produced by a fall of 27 
cm. the double was a little less than twice, for 40.5 cm. it was about 1.85 
times, for 54 cm. about 1.85 times. Although these noises were neither 
very loud nor very weak, yet the variation of the relation between the 
double of the stimulus and the double of the sensation is considerable. 
This variation is well explained from the fact that the observer had to 
learn what was meant by a double intensity, also from the knowledge of 
the number of steps employed in approaching the double and from the 
influence of unconscious suggestion. ‘The conclusion, however, is drawn 
(p. 58) that the method of double stimuli cannot count as a psycho- 
physical method. ‘This conclusion, it seems to the referee, is not quite 
justified by the experiments. 

The concussion of two bodies produces an irregular periodic vibration 
of the air, generally starting with a maximum displacement and more or 
less rapidly and irregularly decreasing; see the figures in Hermann, 
Handbuch der Physiologie, U1 (2). To such a given vibration, there 
corresponds a percept having several characteristics, among which there 
are those called quality and intensity. When the two bodies meet in 
concussion with a different energy a vibration of an analogous kind 
is produced, but there is no proof that the amplitudes of each of the 
phases of displacement is correspondingly increased without other 
change. Even if this were so, yet we have no guarantee that the per- 
cept of the noise has not changed in quality as well as intensity. More- 
over, for tones the intensity of the percept is a complicated function of 
the amplitude and the pitch. Even for a single simple tone the psycho- 
logical intensity va77es in the same sense as the amplitude, but is in no 
wise directly proportional to it, the relation being much more compli- 
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cated. This uncertainty as to what actually happens showed itself 
clearly when the energy of the colliding bodies was varied by using balls 
of different weights ; as Dr. Angell says (p. 14), this method produces 
a change in quality as well as in intensity. It is at least possible that a 
variation of the energy by varying the height of fall also produces 
a change in quality. We can, to a certain degree, abstract from a 
consideration of anything but the intensity, but even an unconscious 
difference can influence the decision. ‘Taking these facts into consider- 
ation, the amount of variation from the double of the stimulus corre- 
sponding to a double sensation is really less than would be expected. 
The great care exercised in this case has reduced the variation in gen- 
eral to less than 20%. Finally, it is no objection to the method of 
multiple stimuli that we have to arn to estimate intensities ; the same 
is true of all estimations of length, time, etc. 

The latter half of the dissertation is devoted to a proof of the applica- 
bility of the method of successive gradations to intensities of noise and 
to determining whether the estimated middle intensity follows any law. 

The variation of the middle stimulus can be regular or irregular. If 
regular, the successive steps by which it is varied can be different in 
direction, in size, in number, and in the point of starting. The influ- 
ence of the difference in size is shown in tables IV, V, and VI. To 
eliminate the influence of the point of starting this was varied as much 
as possible. The influence of these matters is so great that Dr. Angell 
remarks: “I am of the opinion that in all our experiments the factors 
of expectation and habit are within quite distant limits much more influ- 
ential in the estimates than the intensity of the varied stimulus itself” 
(p. 36). Recourse was had to irregular variations of the middle stim- 
ulus in the manner employed by Lorenz. Various intensities between 
the two extremes were judged as above (¢), at (m), or below () the 


middle ; then o’ and w' were taken thus: o' = 0+ ™ and w=u+™. 

2 2 
This is, in fact, the only satisfactory form of the method of successive 
gradations as applied to successive stimuli. The results are excellently 


shown in the accompanying plate. The confirmation of Weber’s law 
which here occurs is one of the most important contributions on that 


subject. E. W. Scriprure. 


Le Cervelet et ses Fonctions, par FrEpERIc CourmontT. Paris, 
Alcan, 1891. — 8vo., pp. 600. 


The cerebellum, as is well known, is not considered by our contempo- 
rary physiology to have any special connection with consciousness, but is 
treated as a co-ordinator of sensory and locomotor functions exclusively. 
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Most physiologists, however, readily admit that the functions of this large 
and complicated organ are still very obscure. Dr. Courmont’s book is 
assuredly the most systematic attempt yet made to throw light into the 
darkness. He believes that the evidence points to a distinct psychic 
function for the cerebellum. As the cerebral hemispheres are the 
organs of the intellectual processes, so the cerebellum, according to 
him, is the organ of the feelings, sentiments, and emotions. 

This rather startling thesis is defended at great length, but in so clear 
and well-ordered a way that the book can be easily and rapidly read. 
After three chapters, abounding (like all the chapters of the book), 
with quotations from the most accredited authors, and destined to prove 
the chaotic character of opinion about the cerebellum, the author begins 
the methodical array of his own proofs, as follows : 

1. The histology of the cerebellum is analogous to that of the cere- 
brum, and their anatomical union is extremely intimate. 

_2and 3. The cerebellum receives important contributions from the 
posterior or sensitive columns of the spinal cord; and the clinical 
reports which are supposed to prove that cerebellar-lesions do not 
affect the ‘mind,’ are either full of omissions or do contain references 
to emotional disorder, either of defect or excess. These facts war- 
rant the presumption that the cerebellum has psychic functions of some 
kind. 

4. The vivisections of Vulpian and Ferrier show that animals still give 
signs of pain after the hemispheres are removed. Now the cerebellum 
is as likely to be the source of this pain, as the pons or medulla, one 
or other of which is usually held responsible for it. 

5. The record of clinical observations where the cerebellum alone has 
been found diseased shows unmistakably the connection between this 
organ and the emotional life. Where the disease is irritative, ¢.g. in 
cases of tubercles, tumors, or sclerosis, abscess, ¢/., we may find 
hypochondria, melancholy, irascibility, and especially terror. Sometimes 
these symptoms alternate with hilarity. Loud cries are a very frequent 
symptom ; and though in many cases they are due to intense pain in the 
head, in other cases they occur where there is no concomitant pain. 
The peculiar expression of pain or anxiety in the face is often noted. 
The emotional symptoms, as well as the cries, are apt to appear paroxys- 
mally. Where, on the contrary, the lesion is destructive, a profound 
indifference or apathy is noted, even with intelligence preserved. [The 
lesions in many of Dr. Courmont’s quoted cases are not clearly dis- 
tinguishable as irritative or destructive. — W. J.] Lesions of the pons 
(which anatomically is essentially the commissure of the two cerebellar 
halves) show the same results as lesions of the cerebellum itself. 

6. In woman, in whom, as compared with man, the emotional life 
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preponderates, the cerebellum is relatively to the cerebrum larger than 
in man. 

7. Alcohol, which affects the motor co-ordinations carried on by the 
cerebellum, affects first of all and chiefly the emotions. 

8. Rats whose cerebellum was extirpated by Dr. Courmont ceased 
to give any signs of fear or anger. 

9g. Comparative anatomy shows that the development of the cere- 
bellum runs parallel with the activity of the emotional life. Whales 
show great affection for their young, dolphins cry aloud and weep, and 
seals and sea-lions are notorious for the vivacity of all their feelings ; 
but all these animals are remarkable for the size and complication of 
the cerebellum. In reptiles, which are emotionally at the opposite 
extreme, the cerebellum is at its minimum. Compare also birds with 
fishes. ‘The only fishes which show much emotional life are the sharks 
and rays, and in them the cerebellum is exceptionally developed. 

10. The nerves concerned with the emotions and their expression 
can be traced into the cerebellum or into the region of its stem (pons, 
valve of Vieussens, restiform bodies). Such are the pathetic, the tri- 
geminal, the facial, and the auditory. 

11. Emotional insanity may coexist with sound senses and intellect. 
In many cases of this sort the cerebellum has been found diseased. In 
general paralysis the cerebellum is usually affected where the psychic 
sensibility is increased. 

12. The cerebellum is a sensitive organ, not only by its anatomical 
connections, but by the evidence of direct pricking, e/., and of intense 
pain when it is diseased. Hypereesthesia and other disturbances of tac- 
tile sensibility are among the most constant results of its injury. The 
motor disturbances which are also observed must be regarded as indi- 
rect results, similar to what occurs in reflex paralysis. 

Dr. Courmont’s conclusion is that whilst the cerebral hemispheres pos- 
sess whatever sensory functions are sufficient for the cognitive life, to the 
cerebellum those concerned in psychic sensibility, properly so called, 
such as pleasure, pain, emotional feeling, and the feeling of bodily condi- 
tion, are assigned. Dr. Courmont uses the term psychic sensibility with- 
out any particular analysis. In general this lack of minute analysis gives 
to his book a certain old-fashioned air. The day is past when such lump- 
terms as ‘reason’ or ‘ intelligence’ can be assigned as the functions of 
such a lump-organ as the ‘brain.’ Both on the mental and the anatom- 
ical side we now distinguish elements and try to correlate them. But 
our author still treats the cerebellum as a whole, not distinguishing the 
vermis from the lateral lobes any more expressly than he distinguishes 
bodily pain from ‘sentiments.’ The reader has many doubts as he goes 
along. Destructive and irritative lesions are by no means consistently 
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held apart in his pages. Locomotor functions are too little kept in 
view. The physiology of emotional expression is not brought into evi- 
dence at all. There are, it is well known, cases in which the face is 
paralyzed for voluntary movements, but reacts in emotion. Could not 
these have been studied? Bechterew has recently concluded from vivi- 
sections that the “4a/ami have to do with emotional expression. In the 
array of cerebellum cases quoted by Nothnagel in his Zofische Diag- 
nostik, emotional disturbance is mentioned, if our count is correct, only 
twice. Dr. Courmont would explain this as the result of the traditional 
parti-pris to notice only two things, namely, absence of ‘ intellectual’ 
symptoms, and disturbances of co-ordination. It may be so, but the 
point seems a little overstrained. In brief, then, the book before us is 
rather that of a man of ‘one idea’ than of an all-round investigator. 
Such a book, however, may be an extremely valuable breaker of ground, 
and it will be strange if our author’s theory does not prove the starting- 
point of a great deal of fresh observation and experimentation upon the 
decidedly mysterious organ of which it treats. All that one can now 
say is that he has established a presumption that emotions and vocal 
expressions, of a painful kind especially, have some connection with the 
cerebellum. Finally, if Dr. Courmont had used fewer commas, his book 
would have been even smoother reading than it is. W. James. 


The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. An Essay in the Form of 
Lectures. By Jostan Royce, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & 


Co., 1892. — pp. Xv, 519. 


The nucleus of this book was a number of non-technical lectures, in 
which the author attempted to describe to a circle of friends something 
in regard to the chief names and problems of modern philosophy. 
After being enlarged several times, and delivered before public audi- 
ences in Harvard University and elsewhere, the author now presents 
them to the public in book form, under the above title. The work has 
two main divisions. The first part is devoted to an historical account 
of the most prominent philosophical thinkers and their problems, from 
the seventeenth century to the present time. In the second part we 
have the author’s own confession of philosophical faith, which, he claims, 
is not without originality. His doctrine however he tells us, is no new 
gospel, but a reconstruction, a synthesis of truths discovered through a 
study of the history of thought. 

The book is written in a simple and non-technical fashion, the style 
is easy and unconventional, and the treatment of problems, though 
sometimes diffuse, is always interesting. The artistic biographical 
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sketches, the wealth of illustration and happy quotations, all combine 
to render it a most attractive work. 

Professor Royce frankly confesses, and one feels throughout the 
entire book, that he is most concerned with those problems of philoso- 
phy which deal more immediately with the spiritual interests of man- 
kind. “There is, after all,” he writes, “no beauty in a metaphysical 
system which does not spring from its value as a record of spiritual 
experience” (p. 23). It is no doubt true that these practical ques- 
tions regarding our “permanent spiritual possessions”’ must remain 
problems to which human reason can never be indifferent. Yet the 
uncharitable strictures which the author places upon writings where this 
interest does not appear, sound to me suspiciously like cant, and cer- 
tainly have no justification. A writer’s human interests may be not 
less true and deep because for the time he resolutely keeps them out 
of sight. 

The author’s purpose, in the historical section of his work, is to select 
certain aspects in the systems of the more prominent thinkers which 
seem to him to be significant and of permanent value. Each philoso- 
pher becomes in his hands “a character in a story, an attitude towards 
the spiritual concerns of humanity.” He carries out this purpose in a 
manner which leaves scarcely anything to be desired, and one cannot 
help regretting that the plan of his work did not allow him to include 
Leibniz. The whole history of modern thought is illuminated and vivi- 
fied by Professor Royce’s brilliant and masterly exposition, from which 
professional teachers of philosophy may obtain many useful hints. It 
seems to me, however, that Berkeley has hardly received justice in this 
sketch. Grandly simple as was his thought, it was yet so deep that it 
was misunderstood by all the philosophers of his time. And although 
his system may appear one-sided and incomplete when compared with 
later expressions of idealism, we have still to remember that they aré 
but fuller developments of that principle which he was the first to empha- 
size. Two points are dwelt upon in dealing with Kant. First, what 
we may perhaps call his heroic attitude towards life and the demands 
of the moral law. Secondly, a truth, the consequences of which Kant 
perceived himself only dimly; vs. that experience implies a relation 
to a universal or transcendental ego. The problem of philosophy after 
Kant is to understand the nature of this Universal Self. In the chapter 
which deals with “ The Rise of the Doctrine of Evolution,” the author 
traces the origin of this theory to that historical movement which the 
thinkers of the Romantic School were led to undertake through their 
interest in the affairs of the human spirit. The connection is a very 
obvious one, although it is one that has not often been pointed out. In 
the same chapter he has also very justly called attention to the fact that 
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the “ return to reality” in our century has not been a return to the outer 
world of the seventeenth century, but “a return to a world pervaded 
with the spirit of idealism.” Our age has given up the attempt to 
deduce reality, and has devoted itself to science, yet we must carry with 
us what we have learned from idealism. The business of science, like 
that of philosophy, is to discover the laws, the ideas, or rationality of 
things. 

.With the tenth lecture begins the constructive part of the work. 
The author adopts the realistic position of natural science, and seeks to 
show that its explanations, when pressed to the limit, become involved 
in paradoxes and contradictions. The theory which he examines is 
that of the nebular hypothesis, which represents the world as under- 
going a continuous process of aggregation, and, as a consequence, con- 
stantly suffering loss of energy. To explain how we may conceive this 
process as without a beginning, Clifford has suggested that going back- 
ward from the present condition of the world, at an indefinite past 
time the molecules which now compose maiter were at an infinite dis- 
tance from each other. This would imply that the world could only 
exist in its present condition if the molecules of which it is composed 
were once actually an infinite distance apart. But this lands us in an 
absurdity. It is therefore impossible the author concludes, to conceive 
of a continuous process in the same direction going on through infinite 
time. Therefore the physical world, the world in space and time 
where such paradoxes are inevitable, is not the truth of things. Although 
I agree with the conclusion, it does not seem to follow in this case. 
The author has shown that Clifford’s postulate is untenable, but it is yet 
quite possible that the process of the world may be “cyclical”; that 
what appears to us as a straight line, because we see so small a portion 
of it, may in reality be a segment of a circle. 

The eleventh lecture is a reaffirmation of a position which Professor 
Royce reached some years ago in his Religious Aspects of Philosophy. 
The conclusion of the first half of the chapter is, “the real world must 
be a mind or else a group of minds” (p. 368). That there is only one 
world of ideas, that of the Universal Self, which is inclusive of all finite 
beings, Professor Royce finds implied in the relation of “ meaning ” any- 
thing beyond our present consciousness. “ When what is meant is out- 
side of the moment which means, only a Self inclusive of the moment 
and its object could complete and so confirm or refute the opinion that 
the moment contains” (p. 377). If we suppose that there exists some 
reality beyond our consciousness, say, “ a world of spirits,” then the truth 
of any thought of mine will consist in its agreement with this reality. 
That there must be some relation between the knowing mind and the 
thing known, that both must somehow form parts of one cosmos, is be- 
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yond dispute, but I cannot see that this necessarily implies that they are 
included in a Universal Consciousness, or even that such a conscious- 
ness exists. Such a reflective consciousness is not necessary to consti- 
tute truth. The twelfth lecture is the most important and original part 
of the book. He here applies his idealistic theory to the problems of 
cosmology and freedom, and the treatment is highly suggestive. Facts 
which belong to the world in space and time, and to which we apply the 
categories, he calls the “ World of Description.” The world of spiritual 
facts on the other hand which is not subject to the categories of the 
external world, he denominates the “ World of Appreciation.” ‘What 
I see and describe is simply the physical, the phenomenal aspect of the 
inner and appreciative life.” The mind does not influence the body, 
but the body is only a translation of the mind into the describable lan- 
guage of space. It is to be hoped that the author will work out the 
results which are only indicated here with more fulness. His solution 
of the problem of Freedom is, in the condensed form in which it is here 
presented, very difficult to understand. “ As parts of an eternal order 
we do not indeed choose this thing or that in time, but help to choose 
out and out what world this fatal temporal world shall eternally be and 
. have been.” These seem like words without meaning, but it is doubt- 
less unfair to criticise such a general indication of position. The last 
chapter of the book is a discussion of the moral order of the universe, 
and the rational attitude towards life. Professor Royce is no shallow or 
sentimental optimist, who shuts his eyes to the real evil of the world. 
The only optimism worthy of a brave man is that which recognizes sin 
and evil as a part of the real world, and yet w#//s that these shall be 
overcome, with a faith that the Infinite Spirit upon whom the world 
depends is rational. In conclusion, I would like to call attention to the 
excellent workmanship and attractive form of this book, which add not 


a little to its charm. J. E. Creicuron. 


Der menschliche Weltbegriff. Dr. RicharD AVENARIUS, ord. 
Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Ziirich. Leipzig, O. R. 
Reisland, 1891. — pp. 133. 

The problem this book faces is the old one of a principle which unifies 
the subjective and the objective elements in experience : the author says 
the means by which he tries to solve it have some claims to originality 
but not to novelty. Dr. Avenarius says that a knowledge of his X7i#k 
der Reinen Erfahrung is necessary with a view to a judgment upon this 
volume, but is not indispensable to its understanding. ‘The real point 
that Der Menschliche Weltbegriff tries to answer is whether or not the 
systematic study or examination of our experience necessarily leads to 
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dualism, say the dualism represented by the antithetical schemes of 
Idealism and Materialism. A person who is convinced of the utter 
unfruitfulness of philosophical idealism [Idealism, our author suggests, 
comports itself only too well alongside of practical realism, and under 
circumstances of even Materialism] may simply neglect the initial posi- 
tion of an idealistic epistemology about immediate subjective conscious- 
ness (not such a baneful position in Psychology as in Epistemology), 
and resolve to study experience without a presupposition of any kind. 
Dr. Avenarius himself adopted the plan of regarding the facts of experi- 
ence and knowledge as they are attested to by the individual, purely 
from the psycho-physiological standpoint, to the neglect of all special 
epistemological investigations and criticisms of metaphysicians. He 
found that the world-conception which satisfied the world-problem must 
be a conception whose content is pure experience. But scientific study 
may lead to the belief that all we know is what is within our conscious- 
ness ; #.¢. may lead back to the point of departure of Idealism. How is 
it then that one seems to take to Realism to get away from Idealism, 
and then to be led by Realism to the same dualism of what is within 
and what is without consciousness which the Idealist tries to explain 
away? Is the world so made that only to superficial contemplation or 
unreflecting consciousness does it appear to be one and without contra- 
diction, but to accurate, earnest thinking, contradictory and illusory? or 
is the world at bottom one and without contradiction and is the resolute 
thinker misled by an evil spirit into circular reasoning? In the first 
case, wherein is the inevitableness of the contradiction ; and in the sec- 
ond, what is the evil spirit that misleads? The turning-point of the 
reasoning by which Professor Avenarius seeks to answer these questions 
is a criticism of what he calls introjection (/n/rojektion, Betlegung, Einle- 
gung), that is, of the introspective standpoint, the separation of self from 
the world and from fellow-men on the part of all men; he studies and 
develops what this really means and how it comes about and how it is 
possible, and then tries to answer the question whether this introspection 


or anything else necessitates us to change our preliminary world-concept. 


He finds that neither introspection nor anything else leads us to change 
our natural world-concept. Our natural world-concept (which he had 
determined must be a realistic one) is simply that of Variationserschei- 
nungen — changing content. This reminds one of the Ionics. We have 
given us, he says, (1) experience, (2) hypothesis; experience is das 
Vorgefundene, and hypothesis is the meaning ( Deuéung) or value attrib- 
uted to any experience or any element of experience by any consciousness. 
The subject finds that other individuals (1) have got experience, (2) at- 
tach values to experience just as he does himself, and we have therefore 
to make the assumption (emfrriokritische Grundannahme) of the qualita- 
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tive similarity of other men with one’s self. The I-experience and the 
environment-experience ( Umgebungs-erfah.) mutually involve and belong 
to each other ; that is, in a word, this co-ordination that accompanies all 
experience in which that which is called ‘I’ is a constant member, and 
that which is called ‘ tree’ or ‘ fellow-man’ is a varying member, is the 
principle of our experience ; Professor Avenarius calls it die empirio- 
kritische Principal ko-ordination. Thus the great fact of experience, 
the world-formula, is constancy through variation; this, though, agrees 
exactly with the natural world-concept — VariatHonserscheinungen. In- 
trojection, then, does not lead us to a dualism or to a rejection of the 
world-concept that is formed by experience. The book is excessively 
hard reading, for the reason is unfolded in a series of paragraphs whose 
only connection beyond their numbering is the arbitrary, conquering 
march of the author’s thought, which, too, is condensed, technical, and 
symbolical [mathematical formulz abound in it]. The tone of it is that 
of a Se/bsthefreiung, as is admitted in it, and it is hardly, therefore, to be 
treated as a didactic exposition of any kind. We have really before us 
a systematized phenomenology of knowledge in its transition from naive 
realism in which object and perception, being and thought, are not 
distinguished to self-consciousness or reflected knowledge, through the 
discriminative work of the logical understanding and the hypothetical 
constructions of the imagination as seen in different stages of human 
culture. The thought is undoubtedly masterly but too technical and 
idiosyncratic to induce the ordinarily diligent reader to follow it through 
all its mazes and over all its hard barriers; the merit of it lies in its 
combination of the critical and the empirical modes of philosophizing. 


CALDWELL. 


Philosophie der Arithmetik. Psychologische und logische Un- 
tersuchungen. Von Dr. E. S. Hussert, Privatdocent der Philosophie 
an der Universitat zu Halle. Erster Band. Halle-Saale. C. E. M. 
Pfeffer (Robert Stricker), 1891. — pp. xvi, 324. 


We have here the first volume of what promises to be a very thorough 
and detailed account of the philosophy of arithmetic. The present 
instalment is a valuable contribution to the understanding of the funda- 
mental concepts underlying the science of number. The undertaking is 
a significant one, if only in the sense that it marks a new departure in 
logic. Hitherto the modern tendency to specialization has not appeared 
in this department, works on logic contenting themselves with a meagre 
account of the philosophy of the sciences. Dr. Husserl describes the 
field of his research as a circle within many circles, and directs his 
attention to the principles of a single science. 
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The positive portions of the book display sound analytic judgment, 
while the critical parts, besides being keen and indicative of the author’s 
wide range of reading, carefully restrict themselves to the essential 
points of the theories attacked. His consideration of the arguments 
advanced by mathematicians must acquit him of the charge of “ one- 
sidedness ” frequently urged against logicians who discuss the philosophy 
of mathematics. Everywhere Dr. Husserl is clear, in thought as well as 
in expression, a characteristic which, when we remember the abstruseness 
of the subject and the traditional bent of the German mind for involved 
sentences, should be doubly appreciated. His intentional disregard of 
a terminology, which often repels those not skilled in the craft, renders 
the pages accessible to mathematicians as well as to philosophers. 

The first part of the work deals with psychological questions con- 
nected with the concepts, plurality ( Vie/heit), unity (Zinhert), and sum 
(Anzahl), while the second treats of the symbolical ideas of plurality 
and sum, and shows how the fact that we are restricted to symbolical 
number-concepts in arithmetic, determines its character. The author 
rejects the logical method, which is so strongly advocated by many 
writers. For him number is the result of psychical processes (p. 130). 
Notions like unity and plurality cannot be logically defined, but rest 
upon ultimate psychical data. In this sense they may be designated as 
form-concepts or categories (p. 91). 

Dr. Husserl examines the concepts, plurality, unity, and sum, which 
latter forms the fundamental notion of number. After investigating 
the time-succession theory, Lange’s thesis that the synthesis upon which 
number is founded is a synthesis of space-intuitions, and the views of 
Baumann, Sigwart, Jevons, and Schuppe, he finds the origin of the con- 
cepts, plurality, and sum, to be due to the “collective combination ” of 
the mind, which cognizes every member of a sum by itself and in con- 
nection with all the rest. ‘The concrete phenomena, which serve as the 
basis for this abstraction, may be either physical or psychical. ‘This 
explanation seems to me to be far more satisfactory than the superficial 
reasoning of Mill, who, like Bain, advocates the theory of physical 
abstraction. Of course, no concept can be conceived without being 
based on a concrete intuition, but the special nature of the particular 
object is of no account whatsoever. The notion of plurality ultimately 
rests upon that of the somewhat (Zfwas), a concept which cannot be 
further analyzed, nor even explained in the way in which Dr. Husserl 
explains the other concepts. It seems to be a category in the Kantian 
sense of “ function” or “ form ” of the intellect, a fact which the author 
does not, in my opinion, sufficiently appreciate. 

Part II proposes to explain, pyschologically and logically, the art of 
reckoning based on the notions hitherto analyzed, and to investigate. its . 
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relation to the science of arithmetic. If arithmetic operated with the 
actual ideas of number, we should have to regard addition and division 
as its fundamental operations. But this is not the case. Logicians have 
overlooked the fact that all ideas of number beyond the first few are sym- 
bolical. If we could have rea/ ideas of all numbers, arithmetic would 
be superfluous. Only an infinite understanding, however, could possess 
such powers of abstraction. Arithmetic is merely an artificial means of 
overcoming the imperfections of a finite intellect. The most we can do 
is to cognize concrete pluralities composed of twelve elements. When 
we present to ourselves a real idea of plurality, every member of the 
group is conceived in connection with all the rest. If we were restricted 
to this act, no conception of a multitude (Menge) would be possible. 
A hasty glance at a crowd of persons at once gives us the idea that it is 
a multitude. This is due not to a “collective combination,” but to 
sensible quasi-qualities of the multitude itself, vz. to figural elements 
(row, heap, group), to the sensible contrasts existing between the mem- 
bers themselves, or between them and their background, to movements, 
etc. (pp. 227-240). ‘The psychological process, occurring in the for- 
mation of such a symbolical idea of multitude, is partly like that in the 
actual formation: there is psychical activity as regards some of the ele- 
ments, and this serves as a sign that the process may be continued. 
Now symbolical numbers rest on the symbolical notion of multitude. 
Symbolically we may, therefore, speak of numbers whose actual ideation 
transcends the limits of human powers. Signs or names are employed 
to designate groups that can be collectively combined. The sign re- 
mains as the fixed framework of the group; by means of it the latter 
may be reconstructed in thought. But a systematic principle is required 
for the formation of symbolical number-forms. If the advance from 
given numbers to new numbers results from the application of a trans- 
parent, simple principle, this only need be remembered. If the desig- 
nations are appropriate, the signs will indicate the whole process. The 
following scheme, in which x represents the ground-number, embodies 
the principle underlying the logical formation of number: 


The same system is expressed in the formation of sensible signs. Con- 
cepts are the sources from which the rules of all arithmetical operations 
spring, but the sensible signs only are taken account of in practice. 

With a chapter on the logical sources of arithmetic Dr. Husserl ends 
bis frst volume, 
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The method of sensible signs is the logical method of arithmetic. In 
the solution of a problem, the thought from which we proceed is first 
translated into signs, we operate with these signs according to the laws 
governing the system, and then translate the resulting signs back again 
into ideas. Hence, the task of arithmetic is to find general rules for 
the reduction of different forms to certain normal forms. Arithmetical 
operations will then signify no more than the methods of performing this 
- reduction. With an examination of the processes of addition, multipli- 


cation, subtraction, and division the volume closes. Frawx Tey 


The Spirit of Man: An Essay in Christian Philosophy. By 
ArtHUR CHANDLER, M.A., Rector of Poplar, E., Fellow and late 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. London and New York, Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1891. — pp. xii, 227. 


A marked characteristic of the present time is the widespread and 
increasing dissatisfaction with the individualism of the last hundred 
years. While, on the practical side, this dissatisfaction manifests itself 
in efforts to centralize the power and enlarge the functions of the state, 
the same thing is seen even more clearly on the theoretical side in the 
growing influence of idealism in metaphysics, and in the ethical system 
of such writers as Wundt, Ihering, and Leslie Stephen. So completely 
have philosophers of this class sunk the individual in society, that many 
who are most alive to both the theoretical and the practical defects of 
the old individualism fear that a reaction may be excited against this 
new-found sense of solidarity by the very extravagances of its advocates. 
We are, therefore, glad to welcome every earnest attempt to determine 
an adequate theory of the relations between individuals and institutions. 
The aim of the present work is to show that in Christianity we have a 
solution of the problem which gives at once due value to social organi- 
zations and full weight to the intrinsic worth of individual personality. 
While protesting against the ‘sacrifice of individuality to the exigencies 
of Dialectic,’ the writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Hegel, and, 
indeed, we may say that the book is written from a decidedly Hegelian 
standpoint. 

The first chapter is devoted to epistemology. After a criticism of 
Locke, Spencer, Hume, Berkeley, and T. H. Green, the conclusion is 
reached that Knowledge and Reality are related as different aspects of 
one concrete identity of Truth. The second chapter is entitled “The 
Nature of Man and the Work of Christ.” As is the universe, so also is 
man, a concrete identity yielding differences of aspect. The different 
aspects of man’s nature are 4ody and the rational soul or mind. “ Spirit 
is the comprehensive unity in which mind and body, thought and feeling 
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are reconciled and combined” (p. 41). The distinction of mind and 
body is the result of sin. The Fall of Man was a fall from his true 
nature as a spiritual creation; it was a disruption of the unity of the 
spirit, a disintegration of spirit into differences of mind and body. Just 
why this undifferentiated spirit ‘in full and unclouded communion with 
God the Father of spirits’ started off on a course of ‘rebellious self- 
will’ which resulted in this distressing disruption of itself into mind and 
body, the author does not explain. We are told, however, that the dire 
effects of this speculative Fall are all overcome by an equally speculative 
Incarnation and Resurrection of Christ — we say ‘ speculative,’ for this 
theology has no more apparent connection with the historical narrative 
of the Bible than has a mathematical deduction of a fourth dimension 
in space, and, we may add, no more relation to the facts of experience 
either. 

The next two chapters deal with ‘ Eternal Life’ and ‘ Freedom.’ In 
spite of the speculative theology which dominates these chapters, they 
contain much that is excellent. The eternal life (to which the term 
‘ spiritual,’ ‘sacramental,’ and ‘perfect’ are also applied) is ‘the life 
rooted in the service of man.’ “In the eyes of Christianity, both 
practical work and intellectual work, if unselfishly performed, may be 
invested with a spiritual character, and become the vehicle of an eternal 
life’ (p. 103). The last two chapters on ‘Virtue’ and ‘ Institutions’ 
are less cumbered with speculation and are excellent. After a brief but 
suggestive criticism of Greek ethics and of Utilitarianism, the writer 
enunciates his own view that reverence for the sacredness of human 
personality is the only genuine moral motive. “The good aimed at in 
Christian ethics is not the corporate glory of the state (the Greek view), 
or the private pleasure of the animal (Utilitarian), but the training and 
development of personality, the perfecting of human character” (p. 
178). Itis in and through institutions that men are trained to unself- 
ishness and to a recognition of the affinities and duties which bind them 
in fellowship to all mankind. Their sacredness lies in the invaluable 
education which they give to character. 

The criticism of the doctrine of the Social Organism (p. 197 ff.) is 
worthy of especial note. Of the book in general we should say that the 
ethical half is most admirable, and that the theological part may serve 
as a useful introduction for that class of minds who find it easier to 
reach the earth by first taking a preliminary flight through the upper 
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Conduct as a Fine Art: The Laws of Daily Conduct. By Nicu- 
Paine GitmaN. Character Building. By Epwarp Payson JAck- 
son. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1892. — pp. 
vi, 149; Vili, 230. 

This volume is made up of the two works which divided the prize 
offered in 1889 by the American Secular Union for the best essay or 


- manual to aid and assist teachers in instructing children and youth in 


the “ purest principles of morality without inculcating religious doctrine.” 
Both writers are keenly sensitive to the lack of instruction in morals in 
the public schools; and though they might (certainly one of them 
would) concede that moral principles ought to rest ultimately on a relig- 
ious basis, they take for granted that theistic ethics must be excluded 
from the curriculum of the public schools. These manuals, therefore, 
furnish a purely human morality. This is an arbitrary limitation, which, 
of course, was demanded by the conditions. But it may be noticed asa 
sign of the confusion of thought on these subjects that one of the writ- 
ers treats (not, however, in the body of the book, but in the preface) 
this forced exclusion of the religious aspect of morality as the condition 
of putting ethics on a “ scientific basis.” Must ethics, then, if it is to be 
“ scientific,” be atheistic, agnostic, or religiously indifferent ? 

This verbal blunder does not, however, affect the substance or even 
the spirit of the essays. Taken as a whole they deserve unqualified 
praise for their solution of a very difficult problem. I say so/ution, not 
solutions, for the two books should be read together, as the publishers 
justly recognize in binding them in a single volume. Mr. Gilman’s work 
is general and synthetic ; Mr. Jackson’s, analytic and specific ; the first 
is expository in form, the second is a dialogue. Mr. Gilman lays down 
principles and expands and enforces them with appropriate illustrations. 
Mr. Jackson evolves a moral code from the experiences of the school- 
room, where the teacher is able to exhort and appeal as well as to inter- 
rogate and instruct. The one book is the precipitate of practical 
morality; the other is the process of precipitation. Both are equally 
helpful to teachers and parents. Mr. Jackson reveals the teacher in the 
act of solving concrete moral problems and generalizing his results. 
Mr. Gilman furnishes the materials for the undertaking in his clear 
expositions and admirably illustrative notes. 

The work is not a text-book for the use of children in the public 
schools. The living man must be the teacher of morals, if the study is 
not to become dry and profitless. But the inexperienced instructor 
needs knowledge, suggestions, and example, in order to apprehend what 
may be done in this field and how it may be done. For such an one it 
would be difficult to find a more helpful volume than the one now before 
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us. Nor is its utility limited to the teacher. To touch on only one 
point, there is probably no other writing that contains within the same 
compass so much insight and practical wisdom on the question of morals 
in the public schools as will be found in the introduction by Mr. Gil- 
man. It would be easy to select other sections for special attention, 
but when all is so good, such discrimination is invidious. The book 
excels alike by its intrinsic merits and by its adaptation to the end 


proposed. l.Gs. 


Studies in Ethics and Religion, or Discourses, Essays, and Re- 
views pertaining to Theism, Inspiration, Christian Ethics, and Edu- 
cation for the Ministry. By Atvan Hovey, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Newton Theological Institution. New York, Boston, and Chicago, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1892.— pp. viii, 572. 


This book is composed of a number of short papers, most of which 
are theological in character, as indicated by the titles. The division of 
the book dealing with theism is, however, interesting from a philosophi- 
cal standpoint, indicating as it does, the author’s theory regarding the 
relation of God to nature and to man. He refuses to accept such a 
definition as that of Dean Mansel, which defines the Infinite as “ con- 
taining within itself the sum not only of all actual, but of all possible, 
being.” Such a view, he maintains, is pantheism, and this he wishes to 
avoid. The Infinite Being does not contain everything within itself, 
but is “so great that no addition can be made to its nature without 
destroying its self-consistency.” We have, he argues, a perfectly trust- 
worthy, though only partial, knowledge of the Infinite. We can perceive 
that an object is infinite, or why it must be so, though we cannot com- 
prehend the object itself. The Infinite must, further, be an intelligent 
mind or spirit ; for only such a Being can explain the material world, 
and the moral and religious nature of man. 

When he comes to discuss the relation of God to the universe, he 
maintains the older view of a creation in time, and devotes the greater 
part of his second chapter to a criticism of theories which regard God 
as the ground of the world. The books which President Hovey criti- 
cises as representative of this latter view are Lotze’s M/icrocosmus and 
Professor Schurman’s Belief in God. The Welt-anschauung of both 
these thinkers is idealistic, and from President Hovey’s arguments it 
seems evident that this is a position which he fails to understand. “The 
idealistic theory” he writes, “represents God as producing illusions in 
the mind of men. . . . The world which they are made by Him to see 
and feel is all in their mind’s eye ; it is a dream-world having no exist- 
ence outside of their thought” (p. 34). It seems scarcely necessary to 
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add that such a statement indicates a thorough-going misapprehension 
of idealism. As for the author’s argument that an idealistic position 
impeaches the veracity of God, it could only have force if we presup- 
pose that it is the business of our thought to copy’a reality which already 
exists independently of it. Berkeley’s famous question is here in order 
as to what meaning can be given to the absolute existence of unthinking 
things. And, further, must not one’s philosophy be ei¢her an idealism 
. or materialism with its correlate, physical necessity? The same lack 
of metaphysical insight is shown by President Hovey’s criticism of the 
“immanent” view of cause, which is maintained by both the philoso- 
phers above mentioned. He characterizes furthermore Professor Schur- 
man’s proposition that “it is the essence of Spirit to manifest itself” as 
“an unqualified assertion.” His own view seems to be that existence 
has a meaning apart from activity. ‘These and other fundamental miscon- 
ceptions furnish occasion for pointing out that these questions regard- 
ing the relation of God to the universe do not lie within the province 
of theology, but belong to and can only be settled by a metaphysic. 
The other portions of the book seem to me much more valuable than 
these early chapters. The lectures on Christian Ethics apply the princi- 
ples of Christ’s teaching to the relations of ordinary life. They are both 
vigorous and inspiring. Perhaps the most interesting are the chapters 
entitled “ The Golden Rule” and “ The State and Religion.” 


J. E. Creicuton. 


Anthropological Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Glasgow in 1891. By F. Max MULLER, K.M. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892. — pp. xxvii, 
464. 

Professor Miiller having promised in the Gifford lectures of 1890 a 
trinity of courses upon Natural Religion, has now completed two of 
them ; it is to be hoped his life will be spared to crown the series with 
the last. In these courses his object is to show that man, without a 
special revelation, has gained a belief in God, the soul’s immortality, and 
future retribution. Natural Religion is treated (1) as Physical (or His- 
torical) Religion, or the conquest of the idea of the Infinite or Divine 
through observation of Nature, (2) as Anthropological (or Rational) 
Religion, or the gradual growth in man of belief in something Infinite, 
Immortal, and Divine, and (3) as Psychological Religion, or Philosophy 
of Religion, or the development of the relation of the Divine or Infinite 
tothe human soul. The last course is to be given hereafter. The author 
contends that the highest concept of Deity is gained without external 
revelation and is within the reach of every human being by this three- 
fold route of Nature, Man, and Self. 
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In a style always familiar, vivid, and captivating, he discusses in this 
volume the discovery of soul in man and the universe, or Anthropologi- 
cal Religion. In the first and second lectures, he vindicates freedom of . 
religious discussion as conceived by Lord Gifford in founding the lec- 
tureship. In the third and fourth, he gives a résumé of the course on 
Physical Religion, restates his theories of the origin of the concept of 
cause and agency in nature, and again deals with comparative mythol- 
ogy and the universality of belief in the Infinite as exemplified in the 
Indo-European religions. In the sixth lecture he arrives at one of the 
foci of the argument of the book, —the discovery of soul in man and 
in the universe. This is developed positively in the seventh lecture, 
while the fifth and sixth are mainly occupied with the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer concerning animism and worship of ancestors. ‘These are 
vigorously excluded from confidence as one-sided and partial accounts 
of the origin of religion. In similar wise, fetishism, totemism, euhem- 
erism are rejected as wholly one-sided explanations. Animism or spirit- 
ism, and consequently fetishism, always presupposes the azima in man. 
Ancestor worship is an important ingredient in ancient and modern 
religions, but is not, as Mr. Spencer contends, the root of every relig- 
ion. Belief in departed spirits and worship of ancestors always presup- 
poses soul in man and nature, and is combined among the Aryan peoples 
with prior belief in gods. In like manner in the eighth lecture the theory 
that Soul in man and nature is suggested by dreams and shadows and 
apparitions or ghosts, is treated as extremely one-sided. Primitive man, 
before he could arrive at the fancy that his soul was like a dream or an 
apparition, must have already possessed the concept of a soul. The 
ninth lecture is quite extensively a survey of burial rites among the 
peoples illustrating his argument. ‘The tenth lecture discusses the gen- 
eral opinion of mankind concerning the departed, as bearing upon the 
author’s postulates, and the eleventh lecture passes in review the 
theories as to the state of posthumous souls entertained by the Greeks. 
The last two lectures contain a statement of the results of the argument. 
The three streams of development of the idea of the Infinite or Divine 
unite and discharge themselves into the great current of Christianity, 
itself a natural though special and crowning revelation. For Professor 
Miiller, believing that history is a revelation of the Infinite along the 
three lines of Physical, Anthropological, and Psychological Religion, 
sets aside local or temporal miracles in all ages as inferior and unneces- 
sary, and anticipates with impatience the banishment of these unscien- 
tific beliefs from the realm of theology. He accepts, however, the 
fact of the resurrection of Christ as not indeed contra naturam, but as 
an unexplained natural phenomenon. 

It may be added that De Pressensé, in his Origins, and in his later 
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book, Zhe Ancient World and Christianity, hastily assumes that Miiller 
regards sensuous perception as the source of religious ideas. Miiller 
himself rejects this as a mere suspicion of his position, and De La 
Saussaye has remarked upon the total injustice of such an inference. 
Miiller’s view fairly interpreted is that the idea of the Infinite is not the 
product of mere perception of nature, but is called forth from its slum- 
bers in man’s soul. It is a concomitant sentiment. It is difficult to see 


. how nature or heroes can be deified without a prior concept of Deity 


in the soul. A sensuous perception is never wholly sensuous, since the 
a priori elements of the reason operate upon the sense-perceptions. 
Miiller accepts the Kantian view of casuality, and believes that in the 
*‘ starry heavens above and in the moral law within man,” we have a true 
basis for Physical and Anthropological Religion. C. M. Tyter. 


Psyche. Seelencult uud Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen. 
Von Erwin Ronpe. Erste Halfte. Freiburg i. B., 1890. Aka- 
demische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
— PP- 294. 

In this treatment of Greek conceptions of the spirit-world, Rohde 
gives us an exceedingly valuable contribution to one of the most inter- 
esting branches of Anthropology. The book is occupied with descrip- 
tion of facts rather than with exposition of them, and is conservatively 
written. Hardly too much can be said in praise of the mastery of the 
material and of the directness of its presentation. The least satisfac- 
tory part of the book, it seems to me, is the author’s account of ani- 
mism in the Homeric Age. The treatment is not only scant, but fails 
to convey even a definite conception of what Homeric animistic notions 
were. The author disagrees with both Nagelsbach and Grotemeyer in 
his interpretation of the Homeric personality ; it is not the body, with 
Nagelsbach, which is the man, nor is it the Psyche, with Grotemeyer. 
This contradiction in Homer, who sometimes speaks of the body as the 
real person and opposed to the Psyche, and again, of the Psyche on its 
way to Hades as the man proper, is reconciled by the author on the 
ground that there are two “selves.” Both the body and the Psyche 
may be called the “self.” Man has a double personality, zs. the man 
visible to sense, and the invisible self, which is set free at death. This 
Psyche dwells in the living man like a guest, a second ego. As a par- 
allel to this, the author cites the conceptions among primitive peoples 
of a double life in man. So, too, the Roman genius in its original mean- 
ing was a second “ self.”" This interpretation has much in its favor ; the 
metaphysical difficulty which such duality might offer would, of course, 
have nothing to do with its historical correctness as an Homeric doctrine. 
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The author points out that fire, which was the customary instrument 
for destroying the body in the Homeric Age, was used merely as the 
most rapid means of disposing of the visible a/ter ego, and this left the 
Psyche free to pass into the Beyond. Originally, however, fire was 
employed out of fear of the return of the spirit; but the body being 
burned, there was nothing for it to return to. This idea of burning the 
body, out of fear of the return of the spirit and its power to harm the 
living, had been lost sight of in the Homeric Age, —an idea prevalent 
among other primitive peoples as well as pre-Homeric Greeks. As 
long as the body remained, the “ second self” might return ; hence the 
undevoted wife of Hermotimos burned his body while his Psyche was 
away on a soothsaying journey. Before Homer, there was a time when 
the Greeks believed that, after the separation of the Psyche from the 
body, its intercourse with the upper world did not for some time cease ; 
hence there arose a soul-cult which concerned a period beyond the 
burial or cremation. This belief found an echo even at the end of the 
classical period (¢/. Aristotle, Zh. Nic. 1100*, 10 ff.). For Homer, 
however, when the soul has once passed to Hades, it is of no further 
moment. Furthermore, Homer knows of no class of the wicked which 
is punished in Hades, unless, perhaps, it is the perjurers. 

Among those who do not suffer separation of body and soul are those 
who, without dying, go to the Elysian Fields, beyond Okeanos or the 
Fortunate Islands. Rohde finds this union of the body and Psyche 
necessary, because, as he says in connection with Odys. iv. 565, “ Only 
in this way can the departed have the feeling and enjoyment of life” 
(p. 64),—an argument which is worthless; for there is no evidence 
that the life in the Fortunate Jnsule is meant to be a continuation 
of the present one either in degree or kind. With minor exceptions, 
this entire chapter on the Islands of the Blessed is written with life, 
movement, and accuracy; it is sometimes picturesque, though perhaps 
(as pages 77 ff.) not quite free from diffuseness. It seems to me that the 
author, in his treatment of Hesiod (cf pp. 92, 101 ff.), does not make 
sufficient allowance for the poet’s subjective element, his phantasy, etc.,. 
but regards him too much as merely giving expression to the popular 
beliefs of his time as a reporter. What Rohde says (pp. 268 ff.) on 
the allegorical interpretation of Greek mythology is refreshing; the 
finding everywhere in Greek divinities and ritual references to pro- 
cesses in nature, has, before and since Bacon’s Wisdom of the Ancients, 
gone to incredible excesses. This finds good illustration in the varied 
interpretations which have been put on Demeter’s daughter Kore. 

The author discusses in this first half of his work: Homeric Belief 
and Cult in reference to the Spirit-world ; the Islands of the Blessed ; 

_ Gods of Caverns ; Heroes ; Soul-Cult ; the Mysteries of Eleusis ; Con- 
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ceptions of the Future Life. On this range of subjects Rohde’s book 
has, as far as I know, no single work as a predecessor; and in this 
general field it has no rival in importance since the appearance of 
Nagelsbach’s Homerische Theologie and Nachhomerische Theologie des 


griechischen Volksglaubens, some forty years ago. way 


The History of Human Marriage. By Epwarv WESTER- 


MARCK, Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Finland, Helsing- 
fors. London, MacMillan and Co., 1891.— pp. xx, 644. 


The first part of this work, including, I believe, about one-fourth of 
the present volume, was published in Helsingfors, in 1889, as a doctor's 
dissertation at the University of Finland. It was written in English, so 
the earlier part stated, in order to reach a larger circle of readers than 
a book in Swedish or Finnish could do, and because England was found 
the best place in which to study the subject. Of the list of authorities 
cited in the present volume containing nearly 1000 titles I have counted 
about one-sixth, and find ninety English works, forty German, twenty-one 
French, and twelve in other languages. As the author has been working 
of late in London, and might possibly be influenced by that in his cita- 
tions, I turned to another book in the same field but written in Copen- 
hagen, Starcke’s Primitive Family, and counted in another part of 
the alphabet over one-half of his much briefer list of authorities with 
much the same result. There were seventy-six books in English, forty- 
four in German, twenty-one in French, and seven in other languages. 
We are entitled, therefore, to conclude that in this one field of the study 
of the prehistoric family, probably more than one-half of the literature 
is in the English language. 

In his introduction the author admits that “the various investigators 
have in many important questions come to results so widely different 
that the possibility of thus getting any information about the past might 
easily be doubted” (p. 2), but finds that the fault lies with their method 
rather than with the material. The proper method is, first, to find the 
causes of any phenomenon under consideration, and, secondly, to 
assume that the phenomenon extends beyond the range of our observa- 
tion in time or space only when the causes are known so to have 
extended and there is no evidence of counteracting influences. He 
puts “ particular stress upon the psychological causes which have often 
been deplorably overlooked or only imperfectly touched upon” (p. 5). 

Marriage is defined as “a more or less durable connection between 
male and female, lasting beyond the mere act of propagation till after 
the birth of the offspring” (p. 19). As a confessed “ disciple” of Dar- 
win (p. 242), he believes that the cause of marriage or “the tie which 
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joins male and female is an instinct developed through . . . natural 
selection”’ (p. 20). This is not the sexual instinct, for among animals, 
and quite probably also with primitive man, that instinct is powerful 
only at certain seasons of the year. Nor is it the social or gregarious 
instinct, for the anthropoid apes and lowest savages seem to live in fami- 
lies rather than in larger associations, and the scantiness of food prob- 
ably compels this. It is rather the parental instinct, whereby the male 
is induced to co-operate with the female in aiding the offspring to sur- 
vive. “ Marriage is therefore rooted in family rather than family in 
marriage” (p. 22). Marriage exists among the higher monkeys and 
“human marriage appears to be an inheritance from some ape-like 
progenitor” (p. 50). Its development is connected with the decrease 
in the number of offspring and the lengthening of the period of infancy. 
The position thus reached is very ably maintained (pp. 51-133) against 
the many advocates of the opinion that “ man lived originally in a state 
of promiscuity” and the conclusion reached that “ there is not a shred 
of genuine evidence that promiscuity ever formed a general stage in the 
social history of mankind” (p. 133). ’ 

Proceeding to treat of courtship and the means of attraction he thinks 
it “ beyond doubt that men and women began to ornament, mutilate, 
paint, and tattoo themselves chiefly in order to make themselves attrac- 
tive to the opposite sex” (p. 172). Dress probably originated in the 
same way, perhaps aided by the need of protection but not by a regard 
for decency. “It is not the feeling of shame that has provoked the 
covering, but the covering that has provoked the feeling of shame” 
(p. 208). 

Among mankind marriage is prohibited between near kin and often 
between widely different races. On the analogy of the antipathy exist- 
ing between different species of animals, the latter is explained as based 
on an instinctive recognition of the commonly increased sterility of 
hybrids, while the prohibition of marriage between near kin is believed 
to find its source in the fact that a certain amount of difference between 
male and female is beneficial to the offspring. Hence an instinctive 
antipathy to incest has been fostered by natural selection, but the basis 
on which the instinct works is not kinship by blood but living under the 
same roof. Where remote relatives live together, the list of prohibited 
degrees is longer. Hence the basis of exogamy and of the classifica- 
tory system of relationship is largely the living together of many kins- 
folk between whom marriage comes to be prohibited. 

Dr. Westermarck is inclined to accept the theory that “organisms when 
unusally well nourished produce comparatively more female offspring ; 
in the opposite case more male” (p. 471), and to explain polyandry as 
due to the scarcity of women in very poor countries. He concludes 
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his volume, “‘ The history of human marriage 1s the history of a relation 
in which women have been gradually triumphing over the passions, the 
prejudices, and the selfish interests of men” (p. 550). 

The whole book is able, judicial, and candid, probably the best pre- 
sentation of the subject with which it deals to be found in any lan- 
| guage. The years of work that have gone into its preparation show 
| their fruits on every page. Notwithstanding its excellence, however, 
| one lays it down with a little question whether the reconstruction of the 
development of the prehistoric family even in its broad lines is possible 
i) in the present state of our knowledge or will become possible in the 
near future. Dr. Westermarck admits that “the sociologist is in many 
cases unable to distinguish falsehood from truth,” but claims that “ what 
is wanting in quality must be made up for in quantity” (p. 4). Not 
infrequently he draws examples or parallels from civilized peoples and 
in such cases verification or correction becomes possible. If his author- 
ities have led him into error there, @ fortiori will they have done so 
where the observers are so few and the obstacles to accuracy so many 
as they are when a civilized man observes the family life of savages. 

The author states on the authority of Wappzus (p. 31) that in 
Massachusetts the births show “an increase twice a year, the maxima 
falling in March and September.” On the basis of the official figures 
tq . for the last score of years, 1870-1889, the statement is entirely incor- 
:| rect. In the number of births September ranks fourth and March 
seventh of the twelve months. He also asserts (p. 35) that “the 
unequal distribution of marriages over the different months exercises 
il hardly any influence upon the distribution of births,” and this is an 
| important point for his hypothesis that “the increase of the sexual 
instinct at the end of spring or in the beginning of summer is a survival 
of an ancient pairing season (p. 34). Here, again, we cannot but think 
that his authorities have misled him. At least in Massachusetts with the 
exception of the Lenten months of March and April, when there are 
few marriages but many conceptions, there is apparently a close con- 
' nection between the number of marriages and the number of concep- 
| tions. Neglecting these two months there are nine possible cases of 
mh |) agreement or disagreement, and in eight of these the coincidence is 
| obvious, while in the ninth the divergence is but trifling. 

He states (p. 169) that “in Munich the illegitimate births are even 
more numerous than the legitimate.” A single year, thirty years ago, 
which is all that is given in the authority cited, is not sufficient to war- 
. rant so sweeping an assertion. The last figures accessible, those for 
1889, make the percentage of illegitimates less than thirty. 

a} | “In Japan a man might repudiate his wife. . . . But Professor Rein 
am || _Ttemarks that the Japanese seldom made use of this privilege.” ‘The 
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admirable statistics of the Japanese government show that in 1889 there 
were in Japan 107,478 divorces, or more than three to every ten mar- 
riages. And the number in the preceding years was still larger. 

Some other errors in the verifiable statements of the author might be 
pointed out, but these instances may suffice to indicate that traveller’s 
tales about savage peoples, however conscientiously gathered and sifted, 
form but a questionable basis for a science. Yet this is what the author 
claims for his subject, that the history of human civilization may be so 
treated as to constitute it a “science in the highest sense of the term” 


(P- 1). W. F. WiLicox. 


+ 
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[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. J. Ps.= American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f. G. Ph.= 


' Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie ; Int. J. E.= International Journal of Ethics; 


Phil. Mon. = Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud.= Philosophische Studien; Rev. 
Ph. = Revue Philosophique; R. I. d. Fil.= Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. 
Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph.= Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Fahr.= Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGICAL. 


Die Dimensionen der Wahrscheinlichkeit und die Evidenz der 
Ongewissheit. Av. Nrrscue. V. f. w. Ph., XVI, 1, pp. 20-35. 


N. takes for his text a sentence which R. v. Meinong wrote ( Gé¢. 
gel. Ans., 1890, Nv. 2, S. 56 ff.) about “ The Principles of Probability- 
Calculation” (Die Principien der Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung), a work 
of Johannes v. Kries: “The physical phenomenon of supposing ex- 
presses itself not only in the quantity whose extremes are yes and no, 
but also in a second dimension, seeing that every supposition has a 
greater or less degree of certainty.” He tries to examine what the 
expression “ evidence of uncertainty” can mean. We know, e.g. that 
the probability of throwing a number greater than one on a geometrical 
die is 8; but what would be the probability of throwing a number 
greater than one on a die which we have before us for the first time, 
and which only looks like a geometrical die? He takes, also, other 
examples from v. Kries’ book, and finds that we have to distinguish in 
every judgment with measured degree of probability three kinds of 
certainty: 1. The certainty of the valuation at equality of a series 
of judgments, through which all the possible determinations of a given 
thing-content are, by way of experiment, asserted under a given kind of 
conditions. 2. The certainty which falls on a given single phenomenon, 
or on a group of phenomena considered as one, through the valuation 
at equality of the (different possible) judgments. 3. The certainty of 
the computation process. In closing, N. examines R. v. Meinong’s 
supposition that the conviction that a given memory image refers to an 
experienced reality, does not rest on immediate evidence, but on a 
supposition-evidence. 
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Beitréige zur Logik (Erster Artikel). A. Ricut. V. f. w. Ph, 
XVI, 1, pp. 1-19. 


All our cognitions and experiences and mental convictions are ex- 
pressed in the form of sentences. ‘The logical elements of an assertion 
must be distinguished from the grammatical construction of a sentence. 
A concept without any special sign could not be maintained in conscious- 
ness, it would be pressed out of consciousness by sensible presentations. 
A concept is as such abstract: this is its essential character, from which 
its other characteristics, especially its generality, are dependent. The 
generality essential to a concept as such must not be confused with 
indeterminateness. Generality belongs to the form of the concept, not 
to its content. The formation of concepts rests on the possibility of 
distinction. Concepts stand in many ways in relation to each other, or 
they are brought by their objects into such relations ; thus, a concept 
may be represented by other conceptions, and this is called definition. 
There are no absolutely simple or indefinable concepts. A concept is 
equal to its definition, or to the totality of its definitions. Definitions 
are no assertions, although they have the form of assertions ; an assertion 
goes outside the realm of presentation and thought. There are two 
kinds of assertions: one is formed through the connection of our per- 
ceptions, and the other through the connection of our conceptions, #.e. 
judgments and “ conceptual sentences.” It is speech which makes it 
possible for us to distinguish our conceptional from our perceptional 
presentations. Judgment in its real meaning is the reference of a 
mental content to a reality lying beyond this act—as Mr. Bradley 
brings out (Principles of Logic). 


Die Dreherschen Antinomien. Lupwic Fiscuer. Z. f. Ph, 
XCIX, 2, pp. 233-244. 


This is a reply to E. Dreher’s article, Anfinomien und Paralogismen 
in 98. 2 of this Zeitschrift. D. had there treated the arguments, well 
known to antiquity, of Eubulides and Protagoras and the so-called 
“Crocodile” conclusion. F. criticises and attempts to show inconsis- 
tencies in D.’s definitions of an infinitely small and of an infinitely large 
quantity. He also finds his proof that time and space are not continuous 
quantities unconvincing, and holds that there is no ground for the resulting 
paradox that motion must be thought as resulting from states of rest. 
F, treats of the notions of infinite and continuous quanta from the 
mathematical point of view, and it is impossible here to summarize 
the argument. 
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Der Satz vom Grunde als Princip des Schliessens. Dr. FRanz 
Ernarpt. Z. f. Ph., XCIX, 2, pp. 129-182. 


The purpose of this paper is to show how all the forms of conclusion 
formulated by Logic can be reduced to the Principle of Reason and 
Consequent. The Progressive Conclusion is the conclusion of the con- 
sequent from the reason: the Regressive Conclusion is the conclusion 


‘of the non-existence of the reason from the non-existence of the 


conclusion. Only in the case of the sole and exclusive reason can we 
infer from the existence of the conclusion to the existence of the 
reason; and only when there is one definite condition of a conse- 
quence given can we infer from the non-existence of the reason the 
non-existence of the consequent. As to Conversion: we infer here 
regressively from the consequence to the reason; in the case of the 
converse of an A and an I, we infer from the existence of the conse- 
quence the existence of the reason; and in the case of the converse 
of an E we infer from the removal of the consequence the removal of 
the reason. As to Contraposition: in the case of the contraposition 
of an A, we infer from the removal of the consequence the removal 
of the reason; in the contraposition of an E, from the existence of 
the consequence to the existence of the reason; in the contraposition 
of an O, we conclude from the consequent to the reason, as in the 
conversion of an I. It is thus evident that the traditional separation 
of Conversion and Contraposition rests on grammatical and not on 
logical grounds. As to Opposition: that one contradictory should be 
false when the other is true is a consequence from the very meaning 
of ‘all’ and ‘some’ and negation. The reasoning termed Modal 
Consequence is manifestly based on the Principle of Reason and Con- 
sequent. In the first syllogistic figure we conclude from the reason to 
a consequence of the consequence; in the second figure we have a 
mixed or a regressive-progressive conclusion, for in the major premise 
we argue from the reason to the consequence and in the minor from 
the consequence to the reason; in the third figure we have also a 
mixed conclusion, for in the minor we conclude from the consequence 
to the reason and in the major from the reason to the consequence ; 
in the fourth figure we have to do with a doubly-regressive reasoning, 
for we conclude from the consequence to the reason of the reason. 
Through all this we see what the middle term really is: a syllogism is 
only possible where two premises are given with a common concept 
which is logically consequence in the one premise and reason in the 
other. Then when we compare syllogism with induction through ana- 
logical reasoning we see that the inference process in its last resort is 
always the deduction of a logical conclusion from its logical ground. 
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What really distinguishes the analogical from the syllogistic inference 
is not so much the progress from the particular to the particular in 
contradistinction to the descent from the general to the particular, as 
the difference in the certainty about the inner connection af the concep- 
tions that are given in the premises. When one instance (as in a 
geometrical figure) really gives us the inner connection between certain 
attributes and certain others, we do not need any more an analogical 
inference to conclude about the connection of these attributes in other 
or new instances, but may do this syllogistically. The Inductive con- 
clusion does not present us with anything new in relation to the analogi- 
cal inference ; it only extends the consequence which analogy draws for 
one case to the whole class of objects which agree with the former objects 
in the definite relation which made the analogical inference possible. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Ueber Messbarkeit psychischer Acte. CC. GUTBERLET. Phil. 

Jahr., V, 1, pp. 42-51. 

Mental acts have intensity, a definite magnitude, and so are con- 
ceivably measurable. But for measurement proper, the amount of 
difference between them must be ascertainable. This is not given by 
immediate judgment, but must be sought through circuitous means 
taught by psycho-physics. 

It is not to be admitted that only rough measurements of mental acts 
are possible. Practice brings considerable accuracy in determining both 
the quality, e.g. of the situation of musical notes on the scale, and of 
intensity, ¢.g. of the light of the stars, and of intellectual attainments or 
ability, e.g. under the marking system. 

Fechner starts from the principle that if several values are given as 
increasing and decreasing, it is possible to judge of the equality or 
inequality of any two, and so to determine a number of equivalent 
magnitudes. On this principle all physical measurement is based. In 
that sphere there is the difficulty that equivalent units cannot be deter- 
mined with perfect accuracy. The errors thus arising are diminished 
by artificial means of observation, and by repetition of the measurement. 
The arrangement of the stars in classes according to their degrees of 
brightness shows that equality in sensations of light may be perceived, 
and the amount of inequality measured. Hence every psychical dif- 
ference may be regarded as a definite multiple of the difference between 
two adjoining degrees on a scale of intensity. A psychical measure 
_may thus be obtained from determinations of equality in different parts 
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of the scale ; and we may find how many times a smaller difference is 
contained in a larger. But to measure the difference is not necessarily 
to measure the sensations that differ. 


Der esthetische Contrast in den Erscheinungen des Erhabenen. 
E. X. Preirer. Phil. Jahr., V, 1, pp. 1-11. 


This connects with a preceding article (Bd. II, pp. 164 ff.) on zsthetic 
contrasts. In the case of the sublime, contrast is especially significant. 
Kant maintains (Critique of Judgment, sect. 27) that in the apprehen- 
sion of the sublime, imagination and reason come into conflict, since the 
sublime object surpasses the capacity of the imagination, but conforms 
to the reason. While he finds this contrast a subjective one, the writer 
tries to show that in all cases, but especially in those of moral sublimity, 
it has an objective reality. Such a conflict as Kant finds, while possibly 
existent elsewhere, certainly does not appear in the cases of moral 
sublimity, for in such cases the imagination has no incentive to attempt 
zsthetic appreciation, and thus to run counter to reason. Rather do 
our sympathy on the one hand, and our reason on the other, arouse con- 
flicting feelings, which represent and reproduce the objective contrast. 


Studies from the Laboratory of Experimental Psychology of the 

University of Wisconsin. By Josep Jasrrow, Ph. D. Am. J.Ps., IV, 

2, pp. 198-229. 

1. Zhe effect of fore-knowledge upon repetition-times. Conclusion 
reached was that, “as the range of possible words decreases in extent, 
as the subject’s expectation is more and more definite, the time needed 
to repeat the word becomes shorter.” 2. A novel optical illusion. 
Investigation of the bands produced by moving a horizontal rod up or 
down before a rotating disk composed of two rectors differing in color 
and shade. 3. Accessory apparatus for accurate time-measurements. 
(a) For control of the chromoscope. (4) For timing the rotation of 
disks. (¢) For a way of color-mixing. 4. Zhe psycho-physic series and 
the time-sense. Experiment consisted in assigning time-intervals given 
on the metronome to different classes. Results grouped themselves ap- 
proximately under the psycho-physic law. 5. Zhe psvcho-physic series 
and the motor sense. Movements of the forearm within the limits 5 to 
190 millimeters were assigned to six classes. Results approximated an 
arithmetic rather than a geometric series. 6. Zhe interference of mental 
processes —a preliminary survey. The problem is the power of carry- 
ing on two mental processes at once. Motor processes interfere with 
motor processes ; and the time of performing certain mental processes 
(reading sentences, words, ef.) is increased by motor processes. 
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Ueber den Einfluss der Intensitat der Reize auf die Reactionszeit 
der Klinge. Dr. GOorz Martius. Phil. Stud., VIII, 3, pp. 470-486. 


Experiments undertaken, in the first instance, to test Stumpf’s asser- 
tion that high tones have an especial sensation value as regards intensity. 
The test was made by finding reaction-times for different intensities of 
the same tone. In light of the experiments, the author also reviews the 
opinion of Wundt, Exner, and others, that, in general, reaction-times 
decrease with the increase in intensity of stimuli. M. found that, with 
a proper amount of practice and training of the attention, the reaction- 
times for strong impressions of sound arising from a series of stimuli 
differing considerably in intensity were equal, but that for very weak 
impressions the reaction-times were longer, notwithstanding practice 
and training of the attention. ‘The cause of the increase of the reaction- 
times with weak impressions lies in the difficulty of perceiving them, 
and in the slower co-ordination of impression and motion, and not to 
purely physiological processes of transmission. 


Untersuchung iiber die Schitsung von Schallintensitéten nach 
der Methode der Mitteleren Abstufungen. Non FRANK ANGELL. Phil. 
Stud., VII, 3, pp. 414-468. 


Author criticises the ‘proportional’ hypothesis of the relation of 
stimulus to sensation, finds there are as many forms of the hypothesis 
as there are advocates of it, shows that in any form it is meaningless, 
self-contradictory, and not capable of experimental proof, and supports 
the ‘difference’ hypothesis in the sense of a law of Apperception. 
Merkel’s results drawn from experiments with several psycho-physical 
methods are not in agreement with one another, nor with any known 
psycho-physical law. The methods of doubled stimuli and mean grada- 
tions are tested experimentally, and the following conclusions are arrived 
at. 1) The method of doubled stimuli cannot be considered as of any 
value in psycho-physics. 2) The sources of error in the comparison 
of sound-intensities according to the method of mean gradations are 
numerous enough, when the variable stimulus is moved regularly in 
one direction, to obscure the actual relation of stimulus to sensation. 
3) Irregular change of the variable in the method of mean gradations 
does not prevent a reliable comparison of differences of sound-inten- 
sities, and with this irregular change, the method is to be considered 
valid. 4) Freed from the disturbing influences of expectation, and 
stereotyped ways of judging, the comparison of broad differences of 
sound-intensities gives results corresponding to the requirements of 
Weber’s law. 
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Einige Beobachtungen iiber Schwebungen und Differensztine. 
Von E. W. Scriprure. Phil. Stud., VII, 4, pp. 630-632. 


Dove first observed that from two tuning-forks, one held beside each 
ear, beats would arise, though neither fork were sounding loudly enough 
to be heard in the remoter ear. S. concludes that the interference takes 
place in the central organ. He also shows that difference tones, which 


- disappear under similar circumstances, can be heard together with beats ~ 


when one fork is set before one ear and the other on the head, or when 
both forks are set on the head. 


Theoretische und experimentelle Begriindung der Fehlermethoden. 
Von Dr. Junius MERKEL. Phil. Stud., VII, 4, pp. 558-629. 


The article is, for the most part, a mathematical discussion of the 
method of right and wrong cases, and of the author’s allied method of 
equal and unequal cases. 

Taking Gauss’s theory of observation errors as a basis, M. finds form- 
ule for the probable positive and negative errors and for the measure 
of accuracy for the m. of r. and w. cases where equal stimuli are used, 
as well as for the distribution of the ‘ equal’ cases with stimuli of differ- 
ent intensities. Formule are also found for the elimination of the 
constant errors of the method. 

Distinguishing between the method of mean gradations with minimal 
changes when the object is to find a ‘middle’ between two given stimuli, 
and his own method of mean gradations when ‘ middle’ judgments are 
avoided, the author shows that such ‘ middle’ judgments as do occur 
are to be distributed according to the formule of his method of equal 
and unequal cases. A similar plan of distribution is to be followed 
in case of judgments of ‘ double’ in the author’s method of “ doubled 
stimuli.” The relations of the threshold values in the several methods 
of r. and w. c., of equal and unequal c., and of minimal changes, are also 
mathematically deduced. 


Das Relativitatsprincip in Herbert Spencer's psychologischer Ent- 
wicklungslehre. FE. Pace. Phil. Stud., VII, 4, pp. 487-557. 


Spencer holds that our knowledge, not less than the outer world, has 
evolved from a condition where its elements were still homogeneous 
and united. In the course of development they gradually become sepa- 
rated and opposed to each other ; the ultimate reality remains however 
in spite of all differentiating, the unconditioned in which the conditioned 
factors of knowledge are united. P. divides his discussion into (1) the 
original unity; (2) the negation of the unity; (3) the restoration of 
unity. He holds that neither of the two factors, subject and object, 
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appears in our perceiving consciousness ; for just this separation points 
to an earlier state which united subject and object in the same reality. 
Thought has not to crveaé# a unity out of a plurality, but to analyze the 
given unity and logically distinguish its factors. This separation, which P. 
ascribes to thought, is for Spencer a fact already brought about by devel- 
opment. His failure, according to P., consists in his trying to solve a 
logical problem by means of a biological or psychological answer. The 
fundamental property of consciousness is just the activity of will, which 
Spencer has neglected. A mere repetition of experience does not disturb 
the original unity of thought and object. Further, he maintains that 
Spencer, in his analysis of existence, does not create an objective reality 
forus. At the beginning of his analysis the feelings — even the “ feeling 
of resistance ” — were mere phenomena of consciousness, and such they 
remain to the end. As regards the relativity of knowledge, 7/ any one 
regards a// knowledge as a relation between subject and object, he will 
indeed suppose that the subjective factors are originally separated from 
the objective, and brought into relation through knowledge. It is more 
just, however, to confine this description to the sphere of thinking. The 
relations which are constituted by thought connect only the isolated con- 
ceptions in the place of sense-perceptions. Whenever the objective worth 
of knowledge is considered, the expression “ relative” is to be avoided. 
Only the knowledge that we have negated the original unity can justify 
the hope of again uniting its elements in thought. Since we are able to 
explain the world by thought, that which we suppose as ground of unity 
must be intelligible. The Unknowable can set limits to our knowledge : 
it cannot complete it. If the Absolute is unknowable, it is vain to ask 
whether it is useless to ask whether it is fixed and unchanging, or in pro- 
cess of development ; for we are not in a position either to affirm or 
deny anything concerning it. P. holds that in Spencer’s view of the 
problem of a theory of knowledge lies his fundamental failure. Subject 
and object are set over against each other, and the question is how they 
can be brought into agreement. Hence arises the fruitless attempt to 
clothe purely subjective phenomena with objective reality. 


ETHICAL. 


Ueber das Gebet. Ein religionsphilosophisches Fragment. Send- 
schreiben an Herrn E. Renan in Paris. M. J. Monrap. Phil. 
Mon., XXVIII, 1 and 2, pp. 25-37. 

I presuppose only religion, 7.¢. practical belief in God, without which 
there can scarcely be any question of prayer. I set out, also, from the 

' fact that at least naive praying is always originally combined with belief 
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in a possible answer ; the one who prays hopes — whether with or with- 
out reason is to be investigated hereafter —that his prayer will bring 
him a longed-for good. 

How, then, in this sense is answer to prayer at all possible under the 
reign of universal law? 

In so far as the prayer is a real religious prayer, a real elevation of 
the self to God, in so far will the subject be purified by the very act 


‘of prayer from egoistic desires, in so far his wishes and views will coin- 


cide with the universal objective ends, and he may expect an answer. 
He who prays aright raises himself above his abstract finite subjectivity 
into unity with the universal, objective, divine order. 

The objective course of things, as merely objective, is an abstraction ; 
in its real significance it is that for which the subject takes it. As the 
subject submits himself to the laws of the objective, and makes them 
his own, the freedom and power of the subject over the objective 
increase. When we pray for earthly goods, or to be freed from earthly 
evils, it is not these external things themselves that we want, but an 
expected enjoyment from their use, or a freedom from fear or pain. 
By the direct effect of the prayer on the subject, that which was looked 
upon as an evil may be converted into a good. In that the prayer 
elevates the subject above its limited individuality, and harmonizes it 
with the objective and necessary, it frees it from the painful impressions 
of their external necessity. But further, it can scarcely be denied that 
prayer, by means of the change which it effects first and immediately in 
the subject, can thereby produce changes in the external relations. 
Spirit is ultimately lord of nature. The spirit of man exercises a control 
over the external objective world in so far as he apparently submits 
himself to the laws of nature, or, to speak more properly, falls in with 
the universal divine reason permeating the objective, and makes its laws 
his own. Every human subject is a co-determining factor in that which 
we call the objective world-relation, and every change that occurs in 
each human consciousness produces a change in the world at large, 
in the constellation of spirits on which at last even the external events 
depend. This influence of individual subjects will be all the greater, of 
course, the nearer and more intimately they are united with the true centre 
of the universal spiritual life, the spirit of spirits, about which the universe 
gravitates, whether with or without the conscious will of the individual. 


Die Selbstzersetsung der Verantwortlichkettstheorie Eduard von 
Hartmann's. Dr. N. Kurt. Z. f. Ph., XCIX, 2, pp. 244-257. 
According to Hartmann, an agent must be held morally responsible, 

because a normally organized person of our present civilization may 

be supposed to have a character, which enables him to resist tempta- 
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tions. He can arouse the activity of ideation, and meet his impulses 
with opposing motives. Here Hartmann deserts his principles and 
pursues a phantom of freedom. His presupposition is that morality has 
reached an advanced state of development before such resistance on the 
part of the doer is possible. Herein lies an unconscious acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that these moral powers necessarily influence the will. 
The fact that one man applies anti-impulsive motives, the other not, is 
due to the former’s possessing more moral insight and will-power than 
the latter; and this condition depends on innumerable causes. The 
final product of all these causes is, therefore, absolutely determined, 
and cannot be considered free and responsible. In many passages of 
his Philosophy of the Unconscious, Hartmann’s language is that of the 
determinist, in the face of which his attempt to find a basis for blame 
must be futile. It is a contradiction in his philosophy to hold, on the 
one hand, the uniform development of all physical and moral powers, 
on the other, to deny that they act according to uniform law. Because 
a man, who has been systematically trained, is able to resist temptations, 
he is not, on that account, free and responsible. K. would hold him 
responsible because certain causes must, if the conditions are favorable, 
necessarily produce insight and morality. 


Hypnotisme et Criminalité. J. Litceots. Rev. Ph., XVII, 3, 

Pp. 233-272. 

The present article treats only of the relations between hypnotism and 
criminality. This is a serious question, as some hypnotic subjects are 
quite capable of committing the gravest crimes under the influence of 
suggestion. It is to be remembered, however, that irresistible criminal 
suggestion is possible only in a very few cases — about four per cent of 
those experimented upon. But in a city like Paris even this means 
100,000 persons. The state of the hypnotic subject is often very singular, 
not at all like sleep. He appears to be in a perfectly normal condition, 
except as to the one point on which the command or the prohibition of 
the experimenter rests. Observation of an hypnotic subject to whom a 
criminal act has been suggested is instructive. At first there may be 
hesitation, perplexity, etc., but at length the idea suggested holds the 
field alone, and the suggested act is performed fatally, without regret or 
remorse, for as soon as accomplished it is forgotten. Cases of “ double 
personality” are well authenticated. Here the patient, when in the 
“condition seconde,” commonly remembers both ordinary experiences 
and what has happened during previous attacks ; but in the normal condi- 
tion he remembers only normal experiences. By analogy with this state 
(which arises spontaneously) L. gives the name of “condition seconde 
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provoquée” to the psychological state into which particularly good sub- 
jects fall, at the moment when they realize, by suggestion, acts which 
border upon the criminal. The two states are almost completely iden- 
tical, notably in what concerns the physiological condition. The latter, 
however, is obviously the more dangerous, as the subject may become 
a ready instrument for the criminal designs of another. This is oé, as 
some maintain, the ordinary hypnotic state. In the latter, the subject 


‘is plunged into a wholly passive condition ; he has all the appearance of 


one who sleeps. In the “condition seconde provoquée,” the subject, 
when acting out suggestions which may have been given months before, 
has all the appearance of one who is awake. ‘This is of great importance 
from the medico-legal point of view. After thus establishing the possi- 
bility of causing crimes by hypnotic suggestion, L. presents judicial facts 
in which one has to recognize hypnotic phenomena, and in particular 
the incontestable production of the “ condition seconde.” He also de- 
scribes a very significant experiment by Dr. Auguste Voisin. In the 
presence of three magistrates of the Court of Appeals of Paris, M. Voisin 
ordered a subject to go, after he woke up, and stab a sick person lying 
in his bed. The subject did as directed. Of course the victim turned 
out to be a manikin. Now, with trained subjects, fifteen seconds is suf- 
ficient to put subject asleep, make suggestion, and wake him up again, 
with an irresistible tendency to perform some act. All this shows that 
hypnotism might become a dreadfully effective instrument of crime. 
The principal characteristic of the facts of suggestion is the loss of 
memory. The hypnotic knows neither from whom, nor when, nor how, 
he has received the suggestion. This amnesia may be spontaneous, or 
produced by suggestion. When hypnotized again, however, the subject 
remembers all, unless it has been suggested that he forget certain facts. 
Susceptibility to suggestion is a source of danger in the army. A case 
is cited in which a young man was made to perform almost incredible 
antics before his colonel without even being hypnotized in any regular 
way. Other examples are also given. It is thus shown that there are, 
in army and navy, soldiers and marines suggestible even in the waking 
state, or capable — even without suggestion — of falling into the “ condi- 
tion seconde,” and of forgetting who they are and what duties devolve 
upon them. Admitting that there are only four such persons in a hun- 
dred, it is still a fact of great importance, which might become the cause 
of great perils for the national defence. Meantime no one seems to be 
seriously disquieted. In the same way the peace of families is menaced. 
To say nothing of wills and testaments, not only might young women be 
violated, and that even without their preserving any remembrance of the 
fact, when returned to their normal condition, but they might be inspired 


with the lowest sentiments and the most shameful inclinations. No 
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family is free from this danger. Is there a remedy? L. thinks that one 
exists, and that it is found in what he calls “ suggestion atténuée.” If, 
having hypnotized a very suggestible person, one suggests to him that 
hereafter nobody will be able to hypnotize him, the announced result 
takes place. It holds true of all but the experimenter himself. Every 
one should ascertain to what degree he is suggestible. If the result is 
negative, he may be perfectly at ease. Otherwise it is absolutely essen- 
tial that a competent and honorable person should suggest to him that 
in the future nobody, by any means whatever, shall be able to hypnotize 
him or make suggestions to him. This “ suggestion atténuée” is a sort 
of moral vaccination. 


Contributions to the History of the Social Contract Theory. 
D. G. Rircute. Political Science Quarterly, VI, 4, pp. 656-676. 


The social contract theory did not originate with the philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It had its roots in the 
popular consciousness of medizeval society, and had been anticipated 
by the Greek Sophists. In the popular consciousness of the middle 
ages, and among writers on the ecclesiastical side, there grew up that 
particular form of the contract theory which has fixed itself most promi- 
nently in the minds of ordinary men — the idea of a contract between 
government and people. Locke published his 7reatise of Civil Gov- 
ernment in defence of the principles of the revolution of 1688, and it 
is commonly believed that he maintained this theory of a contract 
between king and people ; but the original compact on which he bases 
civil government is, just as with Hobbes and with Rousseau, a compact 
between individual and individual, xo¢ between government (of what- 
ever sort) and people. If the person or persons entrusted with the 
government fail to give satisfaction, they may be dismissed and others 
put in their place. This is identical with what is most essential in 
Rousseau’s theory. The latter says explicitly that the institution of 
government is not a contract: the social contract by which the sover- 
eign people is constituted excludes every other. Rousseau has this 
advantage over Locke that he does not attempt to make out an Aistori- 
cal justification for the social contract. The philosophers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries who held this theory, did not borrow it 
directly from the Greeks. Hooker implicitly united the two distinct 
theories that political society is based upon contract and that the people 
is sovereign — the theories held later by Locke and Rousseau. Locke 
purposely based his political thinking upon Hooker, because Hooker 
was an authority acceptable to the Anglican Tories with whom he had 
to argue. But historical events were making the idea of compact 
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between individual and individual familiar to many in the early seven- 
teenth century. Such were the Scottish Covenant and the covenant 


made by the emigrants on board the Afayflower when they found them- _ 


selves off “ the northern parts of Virginia,” where there was no existing 
government under whose authority they would come. For the purposes 
of political philosophy, the history of the social contract theory ends with 
Rousseau. Kant and Fichte only repeat the theory in Rousseau’s form, 
with a rather more complete consciousness of what it implies. History 
does not refute a theory which is unhistorical, but the growth of the 
historical spirit makes such a theory less and less attractive. The idea 
of organic growth has become a commonplace. But a merely historical 
account of what has been in the past is no sufficient philosophical 
explanation of a political society. Fouillée has endeavored to express 
the truth of both ways of regarding society by saying that the highest 
form of it must be an “organisme contractuel.” The time has come 
when we can be just to Montesquieu and Burke without being unjust to 
Locke and Rousseau. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Zum Begriff der unbewussten Vorstellung. E. v. HARTMANN. 
Phil. Mon., XXVIII, 1 and 2, pp. 1-25. 


Representation [ Vorste//ung is translated thus throughout] includes, 
qualitatively, sensation, intuition, and concept, and as to the source of 
the activity, perception, recollection, and phantasy. The question is 
which of these kinds of the genus representation is possible in the sense 
of an unconscious representation. Unconscious sensation is impossible, 
for where sensation exists it implies a consciousness. Unconscious sense 
intuition is also impossible, as it is built up out of sensations. An 
unconscious concept is perfectly impossible ; it is the conscious under- 
standing which abstracts. Unconscious perception or apperception, 
and unconscious recollection, and unconscious phantasy are also im- 
possible. We can’t introduce the character of unconsciousness into 
representation through feeling; feeling is either conscious or it is 
nothing. But is there no other kind of representation than the kinds 
enumerated? Unconscious representation of course, if it exist, must 
be incapable of being experienced, but we can’t conclude from this 
that it does not exist ; that it can’t be experienced is a negative support 
of (the hypothesis of) unconscious representation. Positively, then, 
unconscious representation is determined as ‘ intellectual intuition’ 
[intellectuelle Anschauung]. Intellectual intuition and unconscious 
representation are different expressions for the same concept. One can 
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recognize in man intellectual intuition without recognizing in him beyond 
his sensuous abstract understanding also a supersensuous intuitive intel- 
lect. If any one wishes a simple term for the compound expression 
unconscious representation or unconscious intellectual function, we may 
use the word idea (specific and not generic in its signification in Greek 
and German v. English and French). Idea is equally incapable of 
being experienced along with intellectual intuition and unconscious 
representation, and like these words it excludes all difference or op- 
position, ¢.g. between that which is presented and that which pre- 
sents, and like them is in opposition to sensation and intuition on 
the one side and concept on the other. H. rejects the eternal and 
immutable idea ; the concreteness and the singularity of the one abso- 
lute idea attains to validity in the temporal changing content of the 
world-process. This idea is one with unconscious representation, é.¢. 
if this idea exists, unconscious representation exists. On the latter H. 
builds his system. 


Die Wirklichkeit als Phiinomen des Geistes. A. Rostnski. Phil. 
Mon., XXVIII, 3 and 4, pp. 129-153. 


This article is a criticism of Kant’s Zhing in Jtse/f and of Herbart’s 
Absolute Real, Experience teaches that the change in an object is con- 
ditioned not only by the cause but by its own nature also. The subject 
A occasions in & the reaction 4, the subject 4’ the reaction 4’; 4 and 3! 
are both expressions and states of one and the same object ; they must 
accordingly correspond to its nature. So in our mental world. The 
sensation with which we react on external impressions cannot be other- 
wise than conformable to the nature of our Self. The perception must 
be in conformity with the subjectivity of the sensibility. The subjec- 
tivity of the content of perception brings with it that of all knowledge. 
The latter is conditioned on the one hand by the laws of thought and on 
the other hand by sensation. The dualism of sense and understanding 
was the great error which fettered the metaphysics of antiquity. Every 
form of epistemological dualism must involve the understanding in con- 
tradictions. The entire nature of the spirit, the whole field of its pro- 
ductions, forms a unity. As the understanding asserts that the objects 
of the sensibility do not exist in themselves, so must it also say: All of 
my products and objects must correspond to my nature and my laws ; 
they would be different if I myself had another character. 

The ‘thing in itself’ preserves its character of a being only through 
its qualities ; if it is posited without determination there is nothing pos- 
ited ; for that which has no determination, as Hegel teaches, is the 
Nothing. Every quality which we apply to ‘the real’ can have only a 
subjective significance ; the ‘thing in itself’ is not to be thought as 
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existing somehow, it must be posited as quite undetermined. As this 
contradiction is necessitated by our positing ‘the absolute real,’ so it 
can be avoided only by its negation. We must conclude, therefore, that 
because the being is such only through subjective determinations, it itself 
must be subjective; or because no absolutely real qualities can be 
ascribed to it, and that which is without qualities is identical with the 
not-being, so it is, as ‘absolute real,’ a non-being. All the grounds 
which compel us to posit things are only in us and are not given to us 
from without. We have just the same right to say that perception arises 
from an inner cause as from ‘ things in themselves.’ The phenomenon 
contains in itself the only true being. It lies in the nature of spirit to 
posit the phenomenon as real. The real need not, as Herbart says it 
must, be posited in order that the given may have a point of contact for 
its validity. The phenomenon must, to be sure, depend upon a Some- 
thing, but this Something lies within its borders. It lies in the nature of 
the spirit to posit the phenomenon as real. 


Le Probléme de la Vie (Article I]). Cu. Dunan. Rev. Ph., 
XVII, 2, pp. 136-163. 


Since we cannot explain how the organism is produced by the unifica- 
tion of different portions of the world, we must admit that the world 
proceeds from it. The organism is not composite, it is one. This unity 
must be conceived as primordial and substantial, without antecedents 
and causes, whose fundamental law it is to unfold itself through time 
and space under the form of a living, organized body, embracing in its 
bounds the entire universe. Hence, it cannot be regarded as a meta- 
physical entity more or less distinct, or even separable from the body. 
D. calls it a metempirical being, transcending not only the senses and 
the imagination, but even the understanding itself. It is the whole of 
an infinite multiplicity, a whole anterior to its parts, without having any 
existence outside of them. In so far as this being is manifold, it enters 
into experience ; in so far as one, it is inaccessible. What renders the 
explanation of life by mechanism and teleology necessary is the con- 
ception according to which space and time are two media, perfectly 
homogeneous, in which phenomena successively or simultaneously de- 
velop. Consider space as a multiplicity, indefinitely diffused, and you 
must consider the things which are in space as being also diffused 
and infinitely divisible. We are then compelled to compose it of 
an infinity of infinities, like mathematical points, which can know no 
other laws than those of movement. And then movement must be con- 
sidered as the primordial reality from which everything proceeds, to 
which everything returns. Although philosophers have admitted the 
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other principle of the non-composition of extension and duration, they 
have not taken sufficient account of it in their speculations. To this 
principle we must return, if we would understand living nature. The 
contradictions involved in the other theory render its acceptance im- 
possible. All arguments lose their force, however, if we regard exten- 
sion and duration, time and space, as primordial realities, whose elements 
and principles we need not seek, because they admit of no composition, 
and result from no synthesis. ‘Time and space are unities ; their nature 
imposes on us a conception of life (quite different from that of Leibniz 
and Descartes) according to which the living being constitutes its organs 
instead of resulting from them. 

All duration and extension, then, are one before being manifold. We 
see in duration a double nature: succession and simultaneity mutually 
imply each other. Neither pure succession nor pure simultaneity of parts 
of time can be conceived ; both render time and thinking impossible. 
Absolute succession means absolute multiplicity without any principle of 
unity; that is, nothing. Absolute simultaneity means absolute unity 
without any multiplicity ; that is, nothing. But in the union of these two 
contraries we find the real; this union is a fundamental, and therefore 
unanalyzable law of our mental constitution, as well as of the nature of 
things. The same reasoning applied to extension yields similar results. 
In themselves, things are neither one nor manifold, but both at the 
same time, and the same is true of consciousness ; that is, consciousness 
and nature have one and the same law. Whence it happens that 
thought is misled to look at things under an exclusive aspect, — now 
from the point of view of multiplicity, now from that of unity. 

The conclusion then reached is that duration and extension, time and 
space, present precisely the same characteristics as those attributed by us 
to living beings, #.¢. they are true unities and indivisible essences. Time 
and space have not the principle of their being, either in themselves, or 
in a fundamental and irreducible law of the mind ; they are simply the 
necessary forms of every concrete existence in the phenomenal order ; 
and the principle which produces them is life. That which is one could 
not be abstract ; in the law which creates out of a metaphysical unity a 
phenomenal plurality there is real dynamic force. Time and space are 
then, metaphysically, forces, having power and life. They are but two 
aspects, not of movement, but of a living, organized being, primordial 
and absolute, causa sui. ‘Time and space are in and through the 
organisms. We may say, therefore, life and space and time are one 
and the same thing. Empirical time and space presuppose, as the 
fundamental principle of their own nature, metaphysical time and space ; 
while metaphysical time and space necessarily give empirical time and 
space. In order that a thing be in space, it is necessary that space be 
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in some manner the being of this thing. ‘The living being is the only 
corporeal thing which exists before its parts, and does not result from 
their mere aggregation. Since time and space and the living being are 
one and the same, we can arrive at a knowledge of life by studying the 
nature of time and space. For the sake of simplicity, D. substitutes 
the straight line. Any two points of this line determine it altogether. 
The part of the line comprised between the two points is the perfect, 
adequate, absolute expression of the entire straight line considered in 
the infinitude of its possible development. ‘The finite is the adequate 
expression of the infinite. The only possible way in which the infinite 
can exist is to exist, like the straight line, en raison et en puissance. 
Similarly, the living being, though infinite in reality, has a bounded 
body. Parts of time and space are really expressions of total time 
and space, expressions which differ according to the positions they 
occupy. The whole of time and space, being infinite, is not adequately 
expressed by any of its parts, but only by their totality, which is itself an 
infinity. Similarly, the infinite universe does not exist in itself, but only 
in living beings, which, forming an infinity, express it an infinite number 
of times under infinitely different aspects, which are complements of 
each other. 


Transcendentaler Realismus und Idealismus mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf das Causalproblem. E. VON Hartmann. Z. f. Ph., 
XCIX, 2. 

A recent book! on an epistemological problem called out this article 
defending Hartmann’s “transcendental realism” against the author’s 
idealistic position and his criticisms on the Grundlegung des transcen- 
dentalen Realismus. 

K. has examined only the Grundiegung, while the views of H. on the 
problem of causality are largely elaborated in other writings. In that 
book he sought to prove transcendental realism indirectly by showing 
the alternative belief to be absurd. K. tries to invalidate the argument 
by holding to a transcendental subject with transcendental functions 
behind the empirical conscious subject. If correct, this would be a 
valid answer ; but two questions arise. First, Is such a position com- 
patible with consistent idealism? and, secondly, Can it explain experi- 
ence? May this trans-subjective sphere be regarded as epistemologically 
immanent, and so consistent with idealism which believes only in the 
immanent? K. explains it as an activity lying outside the reflective 
consciousness. It is, therefore, for my consciousness trans-subjective 
and epistemologically transcendent, though metaphysically, with refer- 
ence to a possible absolute subject, it may be either transcendent or 

1 Die Entwickelung des Causalprobleme, Edmund Kénig, 2 vols., 1888-9. 
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immanent. K. confuses metaphysics and epistemology, both in refer- 
ence to idealism and in reference to immanence. He assumes that 
causality is epistemologically transcendent and really disputes only its 
metaphysical transcendency, which no one advocates. He admits a 
reality independent of our consciousness, and so is an epistemological 
realist, while in his metaphysical idealism H. agrees with him. 

The absolute consciousness is doubtless the same for all empirical 
subjects, yet the existence of many subjects must be admitted, hence it 
cannot be alike for all. If it were, at any moment the content of con- 
sciousness for every empirical subject would be the same. Hence the 
absolute consciousness must be inwardly a manifold offering to each a 
different content. So I have a double relation to the absolute con- 
sciousness, one immediate to a part of the manifold, the other mediate 
to the remainder. ‘The former constitutes me an individual, the latter 
determines the particular mode of my development. The former is 
epistemologically transcendent but belongs to my individual subjectiv- 
ity, which it calls into existence, and is therefore not trans-subjective. 
The transcendent thus embraces subjective and trans-subjective. In 
reality the subjective includes the unconscious side of the individual, 
while the immanent is limited to the conscious. Consciousness per- 
ceives as essentially its own what comes from the subjectively tran- 
scendent, while what comes from the trans-subjectively transcendent 
is interpreted as an immanent voucher for an objective. The episte- 
mological distinction between subject and object is not drawn between 
the conscious and the unconscious, but both are regarded as part of 
the subject. Empiricism admits only trans-subjective transcendent 
causality, the @ priori system only subjective transcendent causality. 
Each is one-sided. Transcendental realism avoids the error and in- 
cludes the truth of each. It shows empiricism that the dependence 
of consciousness on the trans-subjective is not immediate but mediated 
by the @ priori functions of the subject; it shows the @ priord system 
that its doctrine of a purely subjective transcendent causality is incapa- 
ble of offering any explanation of changes in consciousness. 

The epistemologically transcendent reality of causality does not deny 
its subjective ideality for the individual, or its metaphysically objective 
ideality, or its immanence in some absolute consciousness. The imma- 
nent causality, to which all transcendental idealists like K. resort in 
order to supplement the deficiencies of their subjective transcendent 
causality, is no causality at all, but only the broken shadows on the field 
of consciousness of the trans-subjective transcendent causality. To 
maintain it they have to eliminate from causation the ideas of efficient 
activity, necessity, and conceivability of the connection and retain only 
aniform sequence, but even then the attempt fails. 
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K. thinks he has refuted rationalism as well as empiricism, and thus 
established positivism. But the refutation of an exclusive rationalism 
may lead either to positivism or to a synthesis of the two. The true 
view is the latter. The remainder of the article is a criticism of K.’s 
irrational positivism. The contents of the process of nature are rela- 
tively irrational, but the absolutely irrational appears in the form of 
indeterminate sequence and change. For this is a violation of the law 


- of identity. The principle of ideality is reason and of reality is will. 


Causality is neither rational nor irrational but a synthesis of both, of 
reason and will. 


Uber die fortschreitende Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts. 
F. Rosenvercer. V. f. W. Ph., XV, 4, pp. 418-444, and XVI, 1, pp. 
36-75- 

I. Intellectual Development: That an addition has been made to 
the stock of knowledge is nowhere denied. The question in dispute is 
whether the race has grown in mental ower. All mental activities are 
conditioned by the constitution of the brain. If, then, a development 
could be proved for this organ, the above question would have to receive 
an affirmative answer. But owing to the objections raised against the 
law of inheritance, R. surrenders this line of argument for the following : 
Our knowledge is intuitive and deductive. The deductive method being 
merely a method of proof is incapable of development. All intuitive 
cognition depends on the pure forms of the mind, space, time, sub- 
stance, causality, ¢#., by means of which the material offered by the 
senses is combined into a unity. Our intuitions of space and time dis- 
cover a marked advance. Our conception of the universe has been 
enlarged so as to embrace the notion of an infinite number of solar sys- 
tems. On the other hand, the microscope reveals to us wonderful 
microcosms. Chemistry divides matter into molecules which are fur- 
ther subdivided until we have an infinite individualization. The phys- 
icist conceives such particles as being in constant motion, and thus 
arrives at the notion of infinitely small spaces of time. A similar prog- 
ress may be ascribed to the forms of the intellect. Apparently dis- 
parate phenomena have been combined into new unities, physics gath- 
ering all causes under the concept of physical energy. 

An improvement of the brain runs parallel with this intensification of 
mental powers, and such acquired qualities are transmitted to subsequent 
generations. Though the advance is temporarily retarded by unfavora- 
ble conditions there is, nevertheless, a gradual elevation of human 
intelligence. 

II. The Progress of Human Happiness: Passive happiness inva- 
riably ends in surfeit and disgust. Free, unhindered activity is the only 
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source of human felicity. This activity must be turned to definite ends, 
and be fruitful, in order to be accompanied by a feeling of satisfaction. 
Labor is the only source of human happiness. If it can be shown that 
there has been an increase of human activity, the question as to the 
progress of happiness is settled. ‘The races of antiquity were, restricted 
to the use of muscular forces, being almost utterly ignorant of the advan- 
tages offered by the forces of inorganic nature. Man has extended his 
control over nature by his discovery of heat and electricity. Every 
advance in this direction indicates a corresponding increase of human 
activity, which in turn means a surplusage of happiness. Of course, 
the complete unfolding of all the powers of the race is possible only 
through the concerted action of-its members. Every conflict within 
the whole means a waste of energy, and obstructs progress. ‘The more 
intricate the system of co-operation becomes, the more difficult is the 
harmonious regulation of society. The solution of this problem must 
be left to the social sciences, and these also must attempt to remove 
inequalities. But the individuals themselves have to direct their powers 
to the attainment of social happiness. 

III. The Progress of Human Virtue: Virtue is a relative notion. 
He is virtuous who furthers the activity of his fellows, in so far as this 
conduces to the welfare of the whole and of the individual. Egoistic 
virtue seeks the enlargement of the individual’s sphere of activity to the 
disadvantage of other individuals. The application of such a principle 
would result in the deum omnium contra omnes, and would defeat 
itself. For egoism the partial or total destruction of the individuality 
through disease or death is absolutely tragical. Egoism, therefore, 
necessarily ends in pessimism, while pessimism indicates the conscious 
bankruptcy of egoism. Egoism signifies vice, humanism, virtue. Family 
life makes against egoism, and is the source of virtue. Whatever disturbs 
it impedes the advance of human virtue. Monogamy is the indispensa- 
ble natural form of marriage. But if we define virtue as the furtherance 
of social activity, the ends of the individual cannot be confined to a 
narrow sphere, which having its own peculiar egoism, would be a draw- 
back to general progress. The circles must, therefore, widen. Now the 
existence of the state testifies to the fact that the range of human virtue 
has been enlarged. Social organizations are growing in number and in 
the extent of their free activities. The highest end will have been attained 
when each individual controls himself, and there is no need of external 
state-compulsion. Such a goal is, to be sure, an ideal one, the approach 
to it, consequently, slow. It cannot be gainsaid, however, that the state 
is gradually extending the boundaries of its activity. Humanism does 
not require the sacrifice of the individual and of individual conscious- 

ness ; the individual must act, and, in order to act, must feel himself as 
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a personality, a demand which makes a certain amount of egoism neces- 
sary. It is, however, no absolute egoism, but one that feels itself one 
with a wider circle, whose welfare it furthers as its own. 


Le Temps, sa Nature et sa Mesure. G. Lecnatas. Rev. Ph., 
XVII, 3, pp. 273-280. 


When Leibniz said that time is the order of successions, he stated a 
terrible problem without solving it, for he did not tell us what succes- 
sions are. For one who regards time as a reality independent of the 
things which pass, the question appears simple. But if time itself van- 
ishes too, what do we mean by saying that one phenomenon has pre- 
ceded or followed another? L. reduces the idea of time to that of 
occasional cause. Ina group of facts, those which are the condition of 
the others are said to precede them, and vice versd. The principle 
of mechanical determinism may be reduced to the statement that the 
states of a system of material points are determined, the one by the 
other, and that the determining states are called 4y definition anterior 
to the determined states, it being possible for each to be at the same 
time determined and determining, according as one considers its rela- 
tion to the one or to the other of the different states. But it may be 
said that even here we employ the notion of simultaneity, which implies 
time. We must deepen the notion of simultaneity. A motionless world 
would be out of time, or rather time would not exist; yet we should 
speak of the simultaneity of the different relations existing between the 
parts of this world. As soon as one considers variable states, he is led 
to imagine dynamic states which enter into time; but one needs, as 
point of departure, only static states, and consequently does not fall into 
a vicious circle, as if he had really assumed at the start the temporal 
notion of simultaneity. This latter notion is clearly implied in phenom- 
ena like the mutual attraction of two bodies, for these stand to each 
other in the double relation of cause and effect. If there existed several 
series of phenomena absolutely independent of each other, these series 


. would belong to different times, so that there would be neither simulta- 


neity nor succession between two phenomena belonging respectively to 
these distinct series. Here one might ask if the existence of an omnis- 
cient intelligence would result in resolving into a unity these independent 
times. It cannot be denied that this doctrine comes into conflict with 
common sense, but such has been the fate of most thorough-going met- 
aphysical theories. If time reduces itself in reality to the relation of 
occasional cause to effect, strictly speaking, it can admit of no measure. 
All that one can do in the case of a series of phenomena united by this 
unique relation is to count these phenomena. But the most complete 
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incoherence appears to prevail between the different series of motions. 
If this is true on the physical, much more is it true on the psychic, plane. 
The psychic life offers the most striking contradictions between that 
which one might consider as the numbers of states of consciousness of 
two men during the same time, these numbers not appearing in any way 
proportional to each other. But the inferior phenomena which are most 
intimately connected with the corporeal life, present certain divisions of 
a remarkable uniformity. Sleep and wakefulness divide our existence 
into periods singularly alike. From facts like this we are led to form 
groups of these states which are nearly regular, and to call them equal. 
Then the motions of the sun, which preside over these fundamental phe- 
nomena of our existence, furnish us with a means of making a division 
into equal parts as small as we please. This affirmation does not in 
any way depend upon the relative or absolute character of time. L.’s 
theory of the measure of time may be adopted independently of his 
hypothesis as to its true nature. . 


Das Ich und die Aussenwelt. Von OswaLp Kuvpe. Erster Arti- 
kel. Phil. Stud., VII, 3, pp. 394-413. 


As different accounts of a matter of fact have given rise to contradic- 
tory theories (or, as the author terms them, “ Reflections’), so have 
contradictory theories in science given rise to problems whose solution 
is the aim of “ philosophic reflection,” or theory of knowledge. The 
title of the article indicates one of these problems, which arises from 
ascribing contradictory spatial qualities to the same event or sum of 
events. On one side, the events which make up sense-perceptions are 
represented as belonging to a world outside of me; on the other side, 
they are called ideas within me. There are three ways of reconciling 
the contradiction: 1st. By duplicating the qualities of the events ; this 
way may be termed the material standpoint. 2d. By making the two 
spatial qualities coincide, or by setting one aside altogether ; the formal 
standpoint. 3d. The meaning of the qualities can be so interpreted 
that the contradiction, which exists merely for the spatial difference of 
the same matter of fact, disappears ; this is the critical standpoint. Of 
the material standpoint there are five aspects, varying from the attribu- 
tion to the ego of mere form, — indefinite and empty, through the 
vulgar aspect, where along with qualitative identity of the inner and 
outer worlds there is mere numerical differences, up to the view which 
regards the outer world as only the indefinite “Ding an sich,” while to 
the ego belongs all that is qualitative in sense-perception. The material 
standpoint is a /ogica/ solution of the problem, but the numerous forms 
it has assumed arouses doubt of its truth. More especially it is to be 
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said that the pure ego and the “ Ding an sich” are artificial concepts 

corresponding to nothing in experience. Ideation and matter are expres- 

sions derived from facts of experience ; but there is no faculty of feeling 

or perceiving which exists alongside of that which is felt or perceived. 

The formal standpoint presents the forms of subjective idealism and of 

materialism as its extremes. ‘This standpoint is an arbitrary solution of 
the problem which puts out of sight the essential conditions ; the force 

of the opposition between the “in me” and the “ outside of me” is 

here not operative. Psychologically, subjective idealism rests on an 

inverted concept of the development of self-consciousness ; logically, it 

errs in asserting that everything perceivable is only an idea of the ego, 

| because it does not take into account the relations of the objects of per- 
ception or ideation to one another. The considerations urged against 

an exclusive “in me” hold good, mut. mufan., against the exclusive 
: “outside of me” of materialism. More than any line of philosophic 


thought has materialism forgotten that the concepts of natural science 
and psychology are only imperfect ¢ieortes of what experience is, and 
are not the experiences themselves, and that we attain to and grasp 
reality only in what has been or can be experienced. 


HISTORICAL. 


Plato's Mitthetlungen iiber friihere und gleichzettige Philosophen. 
E. Zevier. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 2, pp. 165-184. 


Plato’s writings are less important for our knowledge of the philosophy 
of his predecessors and contemporaries than those of Aristotle, partly 
because Plato attached less worth to facts as such than Aristotle, —he is 
less scholar than poet. Further, the form in which his thought is cast is not 
adapted for considerable treatment of historical views ; again, opinions 
are presented and discussed not in his own name, and he takes no part 
in the dialogue. When views of other philosophers are mentioned, it is 
: sometimes without specification of the source ; sometimes with expressed 

reference to the work from which the statement has been derived ; and 
again, as if the view had no other authority than current tradition. 
Sokrates mentions the maxims of the Seven Wise Men (Profag., 343 A f.) 
and the discoveries of Thales and Anacharsis (ef., X, 600 A) merely 
as something universally accepted. Z. quotes references in Zheattetos, 
Parmenides, Kratylos, Sophistes, Timaios, etc., to various doctrines of 
Plato’s predecessors, which are recounted in the traditional form of his- 
torical narrative, and points out that these communications of Plato on 
the older philosophers are to be regarded as historical reports. Author 
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distinguishes between statements of this kind and those made by the 
characters themselves in the dialogue. The latter require special in- 
vestigation and confirmation before being regarded as true. Much of 
the following space is occupied with Plato’s references to the Sophists. 
The myth, which Protagoras (/ret, 320 C ff.) recounts, has been 
generally regarded as taken from a writing of this Sophist. Z. defends 
this generally accepted view against the objection of Gomperz by a 
number of arguments, and cites two new passages in favor of the old 
interpretation: Avistode, part. an. IV, 10, 687 a 23, and 
(c. 5, p. 551 a, Mull.). References to doctrines of Aristippos, Antis- 
thenes, and the many others cited by Z., show, as he points out, in what 
intimate relationship Plato stood to the intellectual movement of his 
time, and what a lively interest he took, as one of the contending parties, 
in its scientific conflicts. 


Ariston. A. Gercke. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 2, pp. 198-216. 


The Peripatetic philosopher, Ariston of Keos, and the Stoic of the 
same name, of Chios, have been much confused. In earlier times, 
writers followed the catalogue of the works of the Stoic (Diog. Laert., 
VII, 163), where a note is added: “ But Panaitios and Sosikrates claim 
that only the letters are to be ascribed to him, the remaining works to 
the Peripatetic Ariston.” Lately, writers have made Ariston’s relation- 
ship to Bion the basis of treatment, using, however, the wrong Ariston. 
One learns of the Stoic best from Seneca, fist. 94, which contains a 
short account of his teaching. Seneca says expressly, that this doctrine 
he describes belongs to Ariston ‘Stoicus.’ From the Peripatetic Ariston 
we have fragments of at least two works, — one’on Of@ Age, and another 
on Characters. The last named was used by Philodemos in Bk. X of 
his de vitiis. This kind of writing is peculiar to the early Peripatetic 
school, and points conclusively to the origin of this work. Also the 
épowpata “Apiorwvos is to be referred to the Peripatetic, although 
Wachsmuth, Zeller, Heinze, Hirzel, and others ascribe it to the Stoic ; 
the content of some of the fragments, however, preclude a Stoic origin 
(Stob., #Yor., IV, 200 Mein. ; I, 263; III, 193). To the Stoic is to be 
referred the Protreptikos used by Seneca and Sextos; and to the Peri- 
patetic, the writings, repi rav da On Old Age, and 
at least partly, if not entirely, the dmoupara. The imitations of Bion 
are to be referred, not to the Stoic, but to the Peripatetic. Strabo 
mentions the Peripatetic philosopher Ariston as imitator of Bion of 
Borysthenes, and as a native of Julis in Keos. Comparison of the work 
on Old Age and the épowpata with Bion, reveal that the former have 
much in common with the latter. The influence of Theophrastos is 
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apparent in the work On Pride, in which the Peripatetic love of historical 
examples comes to light. If the character of the writings of the Peri- 
patetic are so sharply distinct from those of the Stoic, one would expect 
that Panaitios would have been able to separate them. Not so. He 
ascribed to the Chian only the letter; and yet, of his Protreptikos there 
are still fragments extant. These belong to rporperruxay B of the cata- 
logue ; further are probably to be ascribed to the Stoic: epi rav Zyvwvos 
doyparwy and mpos KAcavOnv. 


Der Begriff der Dialektik in den Memorabilien. A. Dorinc. 
Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 2, pp. 185-197. 


D. believes the material of the AM/emoradilia has not been sufficiently 
utilized for determining the actual teaching of Sokrates. The chief 
passage for the Sokratic notion of Dialectic is IV, 5.11 f. Dialectic 
is here the art of separating the possible courses of conduct into groups 
from a moral standpoint. In addition to this, D. brings forward as 
explanatory of the Sokratic notion of Dialectic Mem., IV, 2. 12 f. and 
I, 1.16 f. In IV, 6. the essence of Dialectic is defined as the knowl- 
edge of ri &acrov ein rév 6vrwv. This is a step further than the fore- 
going chapter, in which Dialectic had for its object only moral conduct ; 
here it receives a universal employment, — é&acrov rav évrwv. Author 
finds that the Xenophontic Sokrates employs the notion of Dialectic 
in two senses: (1) it is directed chiefly to ethical conceptions, in 
which d&aAéyev is used for the correct demarcation of opposed notions ; 
(2) in a wider sense it includes the most manifold forms of argumenta- 
tion. Aem., III, 9. 4 f. is cited as a passage of prime importance for 
the Sokratic philosophy. Author shows from this that the ethical 
godpia of Sokrates has a double function: (1) knowledge of the right ; 
(2) knowledge of the right as efficient cause in directing conduct. In 
thus giving vodia an application to conduct, the Sokratic notion of virtue 
as knowledge is cleared of some difficulty. 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury. WW. R. Sortey. The Welsh Re- 


view (London, Kegan Paul), No. 5, March, 1892. 


Professor S., after a discriminative account of the life and personal- 
ity of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, proceeds to a notice of the works 
and especially the philosophy of the same. It is on his philosophical 
works that Lord Herbert's true title to fame rests. He belonged to the 
speculative and not to the empirical philosophers. His point of view is 
closely allied to that of Descartes, by whom his work was much appre- 
ciated. Such merit as belongs to priority of time must be allowed to 
Herbert. Herbert did not start, as Descartes did, with the sole impreg- 
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nable certainty of self-consciousness. Rather he stumbled across it by 
the way, without recognizing its supreme importance. It is not the 
testimony of consciousness, so much as the witness of common consent, 
which he makes the criterion of truth. The Cartesian principle may 
gather within itself and explain the whole scope and development of 
experience. That of Herbert, on the contrary, is liable to have its con- 
tents diminished by every extension of our information. Had he more 
fully investigated the nature and conditions of what he calls the faculty 
of natural instinct, he might have reached a profounder doctrine and 
have, to some extent, anticipated Descartes. But he was carried away 
by the false idea which vitiated so much of the common-sense philoso- 
phy of the next two centuries, that a fact is explained if we only refer 
it to some supposed mental faculty, and give that faculty a name. 
Professor S. next shows how the cardinal points of English Deism are 
to be found in Herbert. Herbert is a precursor, then, of the abstract 
form of rationalism which was prevalent in the last century. But the 
method which he and the rationalists used —the method of attaining 
truth by the attenuation and sifting of common belief — however spe- 
cious an air it has about it, is not really open to us; it has played out 
its game. There are no truths which can stand the test of universal 
consent. The truth is concrete and many-sided, the product of a long 
and continuous development, to which every race brings something and 
in which every age has a share. Herbert is the spiritual father of all 
those who accept things as true by reason of common consent and the 
belief of people in general. 


Die Erkenntnisslehre des Thomas Hobbes. Dr. M. Karres. Z. 

f. Ph., XCIX, 2, pp. 209-233. 

Hobbes embodies in his philosophy standpoints that are quite opposed 
to each other. First, he sets up a method analogous to that of geom- 
etry, then he holds that all knowledge is derived from sense-percep- 
tions, and finally establishes motion as the principle underlying all phe- 
nomena. His method is, therefore, not inductive like Bacon’s, but 
hypothetical-deductive. His attempt to establish science on a basis as 
firm as that of mathematics ends in nominalism ; logic becomes for him 
a doctrine of naming, thinking an art of reckoning with names. Had 
he drawn the conclusions of his sensualism, the entire corporeal world 
would have become an illusion. But his strict adherence to the mate- 
rialistic principle according to which all phenomena are forms of motion, 
prevents him from ending as a phenomenalist. The philosophy of Hobbes 
fails to appreciate the fact that our knowledge is the product of two 
factors, the subjective and the objective. As an admirer of mathemati- 
cal reasoning he aims at ultimate principles that are universal and neces- 
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sary. This leads him to nominalism. If you accept his principle that 
concepts are merely names, there can be no objection to his conclusions. 
But the concept is not only a general name, it is a general thought, 
which is ascribed to objects, and therefore has objective significance. 
It is a general idea that has objective reality. If concepts are mere 
names, it is inconsistent in Hobbes to base his philosophy on such notions 
as body, motion, and extension. Furthermore, his theory of sensation 
cannot explain how motion is suddenly transformed into sensation, nor 
even how the thought-process is derived from sensation. In spite of all 
contradictions, however, one thorough-going, normative principle prevails 
in his philosophy. It is that of motion. 

Hobbes cannot be designated as a follower of Bacon, though he 
agrees with him in his general tendency to base the knowledge of nature 
on experience. He is rather to be reckoned among the pupils of Des- 
cartes, who also constructs the universe with matter and motion. 
Hobbes goes further than Descartes in his endeavor to explain mechani- 
cally even psychical occurrences. We may say that Hobbes was the 
first to consider the question as to the possibility of scientific knowledge ; 
he is the originator of empirical epistemology. Locke’s sensualism and 
Berkeley’s phenomenalism are already implicitly contained in his doc- 
trine of sensation. To him also physiological psychology owes its origin. 


Deux nouvelles lettres inédites de Descartes &@ Mersenne. PAUL 
Tannery. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 2, pp. 217-222. 


These are two of the hitherto unedited letters of Descartes, of which 
an account was given in the Archiv. (IV, 3, pp. 442-449; 4, 529-556). 
Subsequent research has convinced T. that, besides the two now pub- 
lished, there are yet missing only eleven. He gives, so far as they are 
known, the subject and dates of these letters, and their numbers in 
the classifications of Arbogast and Lahire. The two letters published 
are in the library of Victor Cousin at Sorbonne. The first contains some 
uncomplimentary remarks upon Z’Aristarchus Samius of Roberval ; 


complaints that a professor of Utrecht, in a work entitled /undamenta 


Physics, has simply copied his results along with many mistakes of his 
own ; inquiries concerning a new kind of glasses which a Paris optician 
has made; and replies to Mersenne’s inquiries regarding oscillating 
bodies. The second is very short, but mentions that he has been for 
two months regularly observing the variations of the barometer and 
speculating regarding its explanation. 
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